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REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF IDEAS* 


By Artuur O. Lovesoy 


I 


Whatever other definitions of man be true or false, it is generally 
admitted that he is distinguished among the creatures by the habit 
of entertaining general ideas. Like Br’er Rabbit he has always 
kept up a heap o’ thinking; and it has usually been assumed— 
though the assumption has been nominally disputed by some schools 
of philosophers—that his thoughts have at all times had a good deal 
to do with his behavior, his institutions, his material achievements 
in technology and the arts, and his fortunes. Every branch of his- 
torical inquiry, consequently, may be said to include within its scope 
some portion of the history of ideas. But as a result of the sub- 
division and specialization increasingly characteristic of historical 
as of other studies during the last two centuries, the portions of that 
history which are pertinent to separate historical disciplines came 
to be treated usually in relative, though seldom in complete, isola- 
tion. The history of political events and social movements, of eco- 
nomic changes, of religion, of philosophy, of science, of literature 
and the other arts, of education, have been investigated by distinct 
groups of specialists, many of them little acquainted with the sub- 
jects and the researches of the others. The specialization which— 
the limitations of the individual mind being what they are—had this 
as its natural consequence was indispensable for the progress of 
historical knowledge; yet the consequence proved also, in the end, 


1 Tt has been thought desirable by the Board of Editors that the first number of 
this journal should contain some prefatory observations on the nature and aims of 
the studies which the journal is designed to promote, and for some of the fruits of 
which it may provide a suitable vehicle of publication. The Editor to whom the task 
has been assigned has, however, already written somewhat lengthily elsewhere on the 
general subject (in The Great Chain of Being, 1936, Lecture I and in Proc. of the 
Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. 78, pp. 529-543), and some repetition, in substance if not in 
phraseology, of these previous disquisitions on the same topic has been unavoidable. 
Some aspects of it, on the other hand, which have been there dealt with, have been 
here passed over, in order to have space for comments on certain relevant but eur- 
rently controverted questions. For the opinions expressed on these questions the 
writer alone is responsible. 


a 
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an impediment to such progress. For the departmentalization— 
whether by subjects, periods, nationalities, or languages—of the 
study of the history of thought corresponds, for the most part, to 
no real cleavages among the phenomena studied. The processes of 
the human mind, in the individual or the group, which manifest 
themselves in history, do not run in enclosed channels correspond- 
ing to the officially established divisions of university faculties; even 
where these processes, or their modes of expression, or the objects 
to which they are applied, are logically discriminable into fairly 
distinct types, they are in perpetual interplay. And ideas are the 
most migratory things in the world. A preconception, category, 
postulate, dialectical motive, pregnant metaphor or analogy, ‘‘sacred 
word,’’ mood of thought, or explicit doctrine, which makes its first 
appearance upon the scene in one of the conventionally distin- 
guished provinces of history (most often, perhaps, in philosophy) 
may, and frequently does, cross over into a dozen others. To be 
acquainted only with its manifestation in one of these is, in many 
cases, to understand its nature and affinities, its inner logic and 
psychological operation, so inadequately that even that manifesta- 
tion remains opaque and unintelligible. * All historians—even, in 
their actual practice, those who in theory disclaim any such pre- 
tension—seek in some sense and to some degree to discern causal 
relations between events; but there is, unhappily, no law of nature 
which specifies that all, or even the most important, antecedents of 
a given historic effect, or all or the most important consequents of a 
given cause, will lie within any one of the accepted subdivisions 
of history. In so far as the endeavor to trace such relations stops 
at the boundaries of one or another of these divisions, there is 
always a high probability that some of the most significant—that is, 
the most illuminating and explanatory—relations will be missed. 
It has even sometimes happened that a conception of major historic 
influence and importance has long gone unrecognized, because its 
various manifestations, ‘1c parts which make up the whole story, 
are so widely dispersed among different fields of historical study, 
that no specialist in any one of these fields became distinctly aware 
of it at all. Historiography, in short, for excellent practical reasons, 
is divided, but the historic process is not; and this discrepancy 
between the procedure and the subject-matter has tended, at best, 
to produce serious lacunae in the study of the history of man, and 
at worst, sheer errors and distortions. 








ee 
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Of such considerations as these, scholars in many branches of 
historical inquiry have in recent years become increasingly sensible. 
None, certainly, questions the indispensability of specialization ; but 
more and more have come to see that specialization is not enough. 
In practice this sometimes manifests itself in a crossing-over of 
individual specialists into other fields than those to which they had 
originally devoted themselves and for which they have been trained. 
Administrative officers of educational institutions have sometimes 
been known to complain, with a certain puzzlement, of teachers and 
investigators who will not ‘‘stick to their subjects.’’ But in most 
eases this propensity to disregard academic fences is not to be 
attributed to a wandering disposition or a coveting of neighbors’ 
vineyards; it is, on the contrary, usually the inevitable consequence 
of tenacity and thoroughness in the cultivation of one’s own. For— 
to repeat an observation which the present writer has already made 
elsewhere, with primary reference to literary history—‘‘the quest of 
a historical understanding even of single passages in literature 
often drives the student into fields which at first seem remote enough 
from his original topic of investigation. The more you press in 
towards the heart of a narrowly bounded historical problem, the 
more likely you are to encounter in the problem itself a pressure 
which drives you outward beyond those bounds.’’ To give specific 
illustrations of this fact would unduly lengthen these prelusive 
remarks ;? examples will doubtless appear in abundance in subse- 
quent pages of this journal. It is sufficient here to note, as a highly 
characteristic feature of contemporary work in many of the branches 
of historiography that are in any way concerned with the thoughts 
of men (and their related emotions, modes of expression, and 
actions), that the fences are—not, indeed, generally breaking down— 
but, at a hundred specific points, being broken through; and that the 
reason for this is that, at least at those points, the fences have been 
found to be obstacles to the proper comprehension of what lies on 
either side of them. 

There is, unquestionably, some danger to historical scholarship 
in this newer tendency. It is the danger already intimated, that 
scholars soundly trained in the methods and widely acquainted with 
the literature of one limited—even though it be an arbitrarily 
limited—field may prove inadequately equipped for exploring other 

2 Some have been adduced by the writer in a paper above mentioned, Proc. of the 
Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. 78, pp. 532-535. 
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provinces into which they have, nevertheless, been naturally and 
legitimately led by the intrinsic connections of the subjects that they 
are investigating. Most contemporary historians of any national 
literature, for example, or of science or a particular science, recog- 
nize in principle—though many still recognize too little—that ideas 
derived from philosophical systems have had a wide, and sometimes 
a profound and decisive, influence upon the minds and the writings 
of the authors whose works they study; and they are constrained, 
therefore, to deal with these systems and to expound these ideas for 
their readers. But they do not—it is perhaps not too unmannerly 
to say—always do it very well. When this is the case, the fault, no 
doubt, often lies partly with the existing histories of philosophy, 
which frequently fail to give the non-philosopher what he most 
needs for his special historical inquiry; but they are, in any case, 
unsatisfying to the scholar who has learned from experience in his 
own specialty the risks of too implicit reliance upon secondary or 
tertiary sources. Even more, however, than an extensive reading 
of philosophical texts is needed for the accurate and sufficient 
understanding of the working of philosophical ideas in literature or 
in science—a certain aptitude for the discrimination and analysis 
of concepts, and an eye for not immediately obvious logical rela- 
tions or quasi-logical affinities between ideas. These powers are, 
by a happy gift of nature, sometimes found in historical writers 
who would deprecate the title of ‘‘philosophers’’; but in most cases, 
when they are attained at all, they owe much, also, to a persistent 
cultivation and training, of which the student of philosophy natu- 
rally gets more than specialists in the history of literature or sci- 
ence—and for lack of which the latter sometimes seem to the phi- 
losopher to go more or less widely astray in their necessary divaga- 
tions into philosophy. They, in turn—especially the historian of 
science—could doubtless not infrequently respond with a tu quoque 
to the historian of philosophy; if so, the present point is the better 
illustrated; and many other illustrations of it might all too easily 
be found. 

The remedy for the effects defective of specialization in histori- 
cal inquiry, then, does not lie in a general practice, on the part of 
specialists, of simply invading one another’s territories or taking 
over one another’s jobs. It lies in closer codperation among them 
at all those points where their provinces overlap, the establishment 
of more and better facilities for communication, mutual criticism 
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and mutual aid—the focussing upon what are, in their nature, com- 
mon problems, of all the special knowledges that are pertinent to 
them. It is one of the purposes of this journal to contribute, so far 
as its resources permit, towards such a more effective liaison among 
those whose studies have to do with the diverse but interrelated 
parts of history, in so far as history is concerned with the activities 
of man’s mind and the effects of these upon what he has been and 
has done—or (to change the metaphor) to assist towards more 
cross-fertilization among the several fields of intellectual histori- 
ography. It is hoped that the journal will serve—among other 
things—as a useful medium for the publication of researches which 
traverse the customary boundary-lines, or are likely to be of inter- 
est and value to students in other fields than those in which they 
primarily lie. Its prospectus has already indicated, by way of illus- 
tration, some topics concerning which its editors believe further 
investigation to be potentially profitable, and on which contributions 
will be especially welcome : 





1. The influence of classical on modern thought, and of Euro- 
pean traditions and writings on American literature, arts, philoso- 
phy, and social movements. 

2. The influence of philosophical ideas in literature, the arts, 
religion, and social thought, including the impact of pervasive 
general conceptions upon standards of taste and morality and edu- 
cational theories and methods. 

3. The influence of scientific discoveries and theories in the same 
provinces of thought, and in philosophy; the cultural effects of the 
applications of science. 

4, The history of the development and the effects of individual 
pervasive and widely ramifying ideas or doctrines, such as evolu- 
tion, progress, primitivism, diverse theories of human motivation 
and appraisals of human nature, mechanismic and organismic con- 
ceptions of nature and society, metaphysical and historical determin- 
ism and indeterminism, individualism and collectivism, nationalism 
and racialism. 


3ut the function of this journal is not solely to help to bring 
about a fruitful correlation between older and more specialized 
disciplines. For the study of the history of ideas does not need to 
justify itself by its potential services—however great—to historical 
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studies bearing other names. It has its own reason for being. It 
is not merely ancillary to the others; it is rather they that are, in 
great part, ancillary to it. To know, so far as may be known, the 
thoughts that have been widely held among men on matters of 
common human concernment, to determine how these thoughts have 
arisen, combined, interacted with, or counteracted, one another, and 
how they have severally been related to the imagination and emo- 
tions and behavior of those who have held them—this, though not, 
indeed, the whole of that branch of knowledge which we call history, 
is a distinct and essential part of it, and its central and most vital 
part. For, while the fixed or changing environmental conditions of 
human life, individual and collective, and conjunctions of circum- 
stance which arise from no man’s thinking or premeditation, are 
factors in the historic process never to be disregarded, the actor in 
the piece, its hero—some would in these days say, its villain—is still 
homo sapiens; and the general task of intellectual historiography is 
to exhibit, so far as may be, the thinking animal engaged—some- 
times fortunately, sometimes disastrously—in his most character- 
istic occupation. If—as some would be content to say—the justi- 
fication of any study of history is simply the human interestingness 
both of its episodes and of the moving drama of the life of our race 
as a whole, then this study has that justification in the highest 
degree. Or if historical inquiry in general is defended on the 
ground—which some contemporary historians appear to reject— 
that the knowledge which it yields is ‘‘instructive,’’ that it provides 
material towards possible general conclusions—conclusions which 
do not relate merely to the occurrence and successions of past and 
particular events—then no part of historiography seems to offer a 
better promise of this sort of serviceableness than a duly analytical 
and critical inquiry into the nature, genesis, development, diffusion, 
interplay and effects of the ideas which the generations of men 
have cherished, quarreled over, and apparently been moved by. 
That the knowledge which man needs most is knowledge of himself 
is a sufficiently old and respectable opinion; and intellectual history 
manifestly constitutes an indispensable, and the most considerable, 
part of such knowledge, in so far as any study of the past may con- 
tribute to it. At no moment, indeed, in the life of the race has the 
pertinency of the Delphian imperative been more tragically appar- 
ent ; for it must now be plain to everyone that the problem of human 
nature is the gravest and most fundamental of our problems, that 
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the question which more than any others demands answer is the 
question, ‘‘ What’s the matter with man?’’ 


II 


The general observation that knowledge concerning the history 
of ideas has an independent value, and is not merely instrumental 
to other studies, might well seem too obvious to require emphasis, 
were it not that it has consequences, not always clearly realized, 
with respect to the methods and aims of literary history. The 
thoughts of men of past generations have had their most extensive, 
and often their most adequate and psychologically illuminating, 
expression in those writings which are commonly differentiated 
from other writings—though by criteria not usually very clear—as 
‘‘literature.’? Wherever the line of division be drawn, it would 
generally be agreed that literature is, at least among other things, 
an art. Since there is no universal consensus as to the meaning 
of ‘‘art,’’ this classification does not, of itself, greatly clarify the 
subject ; but one may perhaps say, without too much risk of dissent, 
that a work of ‘‘art’’ is such by virtue of its relation either to an 
artist who produces it or to a potential reader, hearer or beholder 
of it (or to both). And, considered solely in the second relation, 
the work of art may be said to be differentiated from other visible 
or audible artificial objects by its capacity to produce in the per- 
ceiver a distinctive something called an ‘‘aesthetic enjoyment,’’ or 
at least an ‘‘aesthetic experience,’’ which (though definition of it is 
here judiciously avoided) is at all events not simply identical either 
with cognitive experience or with a recognition of a possible ulterior 
utility which the object may serve. Works of art, further, are 
usually held to differ widely in respect of their aesthetic values— 
however these are to be measured. Now it has, especially by some 
recent writers, been maintained that a work of art, so conceived, 
must contain its aesthetic value, that is, the sources of the aesthetic 
experience it evokes, in itself, and not in anything extraneous to 
itself. It makes no difference, so far as the aesthetic quality and 
efficacy of a poem are concerned, who wrote it, or when, or what sort 
of person he was, or from what motive he wrote it, or even what he 
meant to convey by it; and if the reader permits his mind to be occu- 
pied with such questions as these, he weakens or wholly loses the 
experience which it is the function of the poem, as a work of art, to 
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afford. And it is consequently argued, by some who are preoccupied 
with this aspect of literature, that the study of literary history 
results chiefly in the accumulation of collateral information about, 
€.g., poems, which adds nothing to the aesthetic experience as such, 
but, on the contrary, impedes or annuls it, by interposing what is 
aesthetically irrelevant between the poem and the reader. Thus 
Mr. C. S. Lewis observes that ‘‘any and every result which may 
follow from my reading of a poem cannot be included in my poetical 
apprehension of it, and cannot, therefore, belong to the poem as a 
poem,’’ and, starting from this (in itself undisputable) premise, he 
attacks, with an argumentative verve and skill which has itself a 
good deal of art in it, the notion that ‘‘poetry is to be regarded as 
an ‘expression of personality,’ ’’ and laments ‘‘the steadily increas- 
ing role of biography in our literary studies.’’ ‘‘When we read 
poetry as it ought to be read, we have before us no representation 
which claims to be the poet, and frequently no representation of a 
man, a character, or a personality at all.’’ There can, in fact, be 
‘*noems without a poet’’—.e., writings which (like passages in the 
English Bible) have in the course of time acquired a poetic value 
which is not due to anything that anyone ever put into them.’ (Any 
essential distinction between the experience of beauty in natural 
objects and in works of art is here apparently obliterated.) If 
knowledge about the poet’s ‘‘personality’’ is thus foreign to the 
‘*noetical apprehension’’ of the poem, still more foreign must be 
the other sorts of knowledge which the literary historians so busily 
pursue, about his experiences, education, associations, ‘‘back- 
ground,’’ sources, philosophical opinions, contemporary reputation, 
later influence, and the like. 

These views are not cited here principally for the purpose of 
discussing the issues of aesthetic theory which they raise; yet one 
of these issues has some pertinency to the present subject, and is 
worth brief consideration before passing to the main point. It is 
the general question whether information about, say, a poem, not 
contained in it, is necessarily incapable of enhancing the aesthetic 
experience, or ‘‘poetical apprehension,’’ of the reader; and I sug- 
gest that the answer must be in the negative. One may, of course, 
so define the terms ‘‘aesthetic’’ or ‘‘ poetical apprehension”’ that an 
affirmative answer to the question necessarily follows; but the con- 

5 The Personal Heresy: A Controversy. By E. M. W. Tillyard and C. S. Lewis, 
1939, pp. 1, 4, 5, 16. 
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sequence is then a purely verbal one, having nothing to do with any 
matter of psychological fact. But it is hard to see how anyone can, 
except through such verbal inference, find plausibility in the thesis 
that the sources of what would commonly be recognized as the aes- 
thetic enjoyment of a poem, or of any work of art, must consist 
wholly in its own literal and explicit content. For—upon the very 
view which has been illustrated by some sentences of Mr. Lewis’s— 
the aesthetic value of the poem depends upon its effect on the 
reader; and this in turn, surely, depends much upon the reader— 
upon what the psychologists once liked to call ‘‘the mass of apper- 
ception’’ which he brings to the reading. The external stimulus 
giving rise to the experience consists, it is true, in the actual words 
of the poem; but the capacity, even of the separate words, to suggest 
imagery or to arouse emotion, not to say to convey ideas, is due to 
the associations which they already possess in the reader’s mind, 
and these may be, and often are, the products of other reading. 
Any allusive word or passage illustrates this. 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


The poem does not tell you who Ruth was, nor where she is else- 
where mentioned in literature; that is a piece of extraneous histori- 
-al information—though one, fortunately, familiar to all Occidental 
readers. Will anyone venture to assert that, for most of them, the 
aesthetic enjoyment of the lines is diminished, and not, rather, 
heightened, by their possession of this knowledge? And is there 
any reason to suppose that knowledge of a similar kind, even 
though less generally possessed, may not similarly enrich—for those 
who have it—the aesthetic value of many other passages? Instances 
in which it quite certainly does so might be adduced by the hundred, 
if there were space for them. The historical perspectives which a 
word or a poem may bring, clearly or dimly, to mind are often 
(given the necessary acquaintance with history) a great part of the 
aesthetic experience which it evokes—an augmentation of its imagi- 
native voluminosity. Nor are the possible contributions of the his- 

* The subject has been dealt with illuminatingly, and more adequately than is pos- 
sible here, by Louis Teeter in an essay (“Scholarship and the Art of Criticism,” ELH 
September, 1938) which should be required reading for any who concern themselves 
with this question. 
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torian to the ‘‘ poetical apprehension’’ of the reader limited to obvi- 
ously allusive or evocative single passages. It is he, often, who 
enables the reader to recapture, in writings of earlier times, aes- 
thetic values which had been lost because the frame of reference, the 
preconceptions, the mood, which once gave them such value for their 
contemporaries were no longer current. How meager would be the 
aesthetic content of the Divine Comedy as a whole, or of most of its 
parts, to a modern reader—especially a non-Catholic reader— 
wholly ignorant of medieval ideas and feelings and pieties, or in- 
capable, while reading it, of making these in some degree his own, 
by an effort of the imagination! Indeed, the exercise of the histori- 
cal imagination, even apart from its function in the revitalizing of 
this or other masterpieces, has itself been, since Western men 
became historically-minded, one of the chief sources of aesthetic 
experience—though that is another story. Obviously, not all his- 
torical or other knowledge pertinent to, but derived from sources 
extrinsic to, a given work of art thus adds to its potency. Some 
does and some does not; no general rule can be laid down on the 
subject in advance. But it is by no means evident that even knowl- 
edge from external sources about the artist, his ‘‘personality’’ or 
his life, is one of the sorts of collateral information which neces- 
sarily do not have this effect, and that biographical studies conse- 
quently cannot contribute to the enjoyment of literature. The 
aesthetic irrelevance of a considerable part of the chronicles, scan- 
dalous or edifying, of the lives of authors, can hardly be denied. 
Whether any of the discoveries about Shakespeare heighten the 
effect of the plays is at least debatable; and it is more than dubious 
whether an acquaintance with the private life of the Reverend C. L. 
Dodgson makes Alice in Wonderland more enjoyable. But there 
are many instances on the other side of the account. Doubtless 
there would be a touching pathos in ‘‘All, all are gone, the old 
familiar faces,’’ if the poem were anonymous, but there is much 
more when I know that it was written by Charles Lamb—a fact 
which is no part of the poem—and know something of the tragic 
circumstances in his life. Or consider Coleridge’s ‘‘Dejection, an 
Ode’’: our present knowledge (which we owe to his biographers and 
the collectors of his letters) of the experiences out of which it arose, 
and of the fact that it marked the end of his great creative period 
as a poet, makes the poem far more moving than it can have been 
to the generality of the readers of the Morning Post in 1802. Such 
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knowledge adds what may be called a new dimension to a work of 
art, the dramatic dimension—as, in a play, a single poetic passage, 
though it may have beauty in isolation, owes its full effect to the 
reader’s knowledge of the fictitious personality of the speaker and 
of the situation which evokes it and makes it dramatically apposite. 


For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. . . 


The whole passage might be taken out of its context and given a 
place in an anthology; but would one who had known it only as 
a detached fragment find his ‘‘imaginative apprehension’’ of it 
diminished upon learning that it is, in the play, spoken by a king, 
and that king, Richard I, and at a crisis in his fortunes calling for 
resolute action rather than self-pitying musings on the ironies 
of royal state? The increment of aesthetic content which the lines 
gain from such knowledge of their dramatic setting is essentially 
similar to that which a poem or other writing may sometimes gain 
from the reader’s knowledge of its authorship, its place in the 
author’s life and its relation to his character. This is not, to be 
sure, an element in the art, i.e., the design, of the creator of the 
work; but it is not the less on that account an enrichment of aes- 
thetic experience on the side of the reader—which is presumably 
one of the purposes of the ‘‘teaching of literature.’’> And if the 
work be considered with respect to the skill, or ‘‘artistry,’’ of its 
creator, the ‘‘aesthetic appreciation’’ of this is least of all possible 
without going beyond the work itself. For it is dependent upon a 
knowledge—or an assumption—about what he was trying to do, 





5In the debate of Lewis and Tillyard, to which reference has been made, two 
“personal heresies,” not sufficiently discriminated, seem to be at issue. One is the 
assumption that a poem (and a single poem is usually meant) necessarily tells us any- 
thing about the “personality” of the poet. In maintaining the negative on this issue, 
Mr. Lewis seems to me to have the better of the argument. But the correct answer, 
I suggest, is that no generalization on the point is legitimate; some poems do, and 
some don’t. The more serious question concerns Mr. Lewis’s view that, when “we 
read a poem as it ought to be read,” we ought not to know, or want to know, anything 
about the poet, since this interferes with the “imaginative experience.” And this is 
a part of the larger question, above discussed, whether any extrinsic knowledge about 
a poem can contribute to the aesthetic experience generated by reading it. This more 
general and fundamental issue, however, is not very definitely considered by either 
contributor to this, in many respects, brilliant example of the gentle art of con- 
troversy. 
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which can by no means always be safely or fully inferred from the 
obvious content of the work; and it is also dependent upon an 
acquaintance with other extrinsic matters, such as his subject (if or 
in so far as his purpose is assumed to be descriptive or realistic), 
the limitations of his medium, other examples of the treatment of 
the same subject or of essays in the same genre, and (when they can 
be certainly determined) the sources of which he made use. This 
element in the appreciation of (for example) ‘‘Kubla Khan”’ has, 
surely, not been decreased by the publication of The Road to 
Xanadu. 

The very notion, then, of a work of art as a self-contained kind 
of thing is a psychological absurdity. It functions as art through 
what it does for the experiencer of it; nothing in it has aesthetic 
efficacy except through its power to evoke certain responses in him; 
so that one may say that, except in a physical sense, its content is 
as much in him as in itself. And this general consideration alone, 
even apart from the citation of particular examples, seems to estab- 
lish a sufficient presumption against the doctrine, now somewhat 
fashionable in various quarters, that, in the reading of literature, 
ignorance is always bliss, that the best reader is the one who has 
least in his mind, and that, consequently, the sort of knowledge 
which may result from the historical study of literature is never 
serviceable to the aesthetic purposes of that art. But though many 
and notable services of this kind can be and have been rendered by 
such study, it is still needful to insist—and this is the point chiefly 
pertinent to the present theme—that that is not its only, or even its 
principal, function. ‘‘Literary history,’’ as the late Edwin Green- 
law wrote, ‘‘looks on literature as one phase of that history of the 
human spirit which is one of the chief learnings, is humanism it- 
self.’’® It is, in short, a part, and a major part, of the quest of that 
knowledge of the workings of man’s mind in history which, having 
its own excuse for being, is not subservient even to ends so valuable 
as the aesthetic appreciation or the criticism of individual works of 
art. But so conceived, the province and the methods of literary 
history must be determined by its own historical-psychological pur- 
pose, and not by contemporary critical appraisals either of the 
aesthetic excellence or the philosophical validity of the writings of 
men of former times. Evident as this may appear, some confusion 
of ideas with respect to the matter still seems common, not only in 


® The Province of Literary History, 1931, p. 38. 
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the public mind, and among literary critics, but also among students 
and teachers of literature. Because, as an art, it exists to be ‘‘en- 
joyed’’ (in the wider sense of the term), it is sometimes, tacitly if 
not explicitly, assumed that the purpose of studying or teaching it 
is exclusively to increase or communicate that enjoyment; and, in 
so far as this assumption prevails, the natural result is the limita- 
tion of the study to what is now regarded as ‘‘good”’ literature—the 
writings which still have (or are, often somewhat naively, taken by 
academic teachers to have) a high aesthetic value for most readers 
of our own time. Thus a distinguished English scholar who has 
recently rediscovered an almost forgotten but admirable English 
prose writer of the seventeenth century (Peter Sterry), and has 
edited selections from his works, explains that his (the editor’s) 
‘faim has been to exhibit not so much those aspects of Sterry’s work 
that probably made the greatest impression on his contemporaries 
as those elements which appear to me to have the universal and 
enduring qualities of great literature.’’ Here, obviously, the part 
of the contents of this author’s writings which is of greater histori- 
cal value—the part which throws most light upon what was distine- 
tive of the thoughts, the moods, the taste, of his age and group—is 
treated as more or less negligible, because it has (or, for that very 
reason, is presumed to have) less ‘‘literary’’ value. Now, to make 
available to the contemporary reader a forgotten piece of ‘‘great’’— 
or at all events, still enjoyable—literature, is assuredly a laudable 
thing. But it is a strange thing to disregard, in such a writing, what 
is most pertinent to that ‘‘one of the chief learnings’’—that essen- 
tial portion of the ‘‘history of the human spirit’’—to which it is the 
prime office of the literary historian, qud historian, to contribute. 
It is not now in general true that those who devote themselves to 
this study neglect their function as historians of ideas (including 
artistic methods and aesthetic valuations and tastes); but, because 
of the confusion of the two aims, they are sometimes subject to 
reproach for occupying themselves so much with what is not ‘‘good 
literature,’’ perhaps not even ‘‘literature’’ at all; and they them- 
selves often seem a little apologetic about it. Something like a 
declaration of independence for the genuinely historical study of 
literature, in itself and in its relations to other phases of the history 
of man thinking, feeling, imagining and evaluating, is even now not 
wholly superfluous. In this journal, the independence (which does 
not imply the indifference) of the historiography of literature with 
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respect to all non-historical criteria of relevance and importance, 
and also its inseparable connection with most of the other parts 
of that total history, are assumed ab mitio. As a source of delight 
and a means to the widening and deepening of inner experience, 
literature has one value; as ‘‘criticism of life’’ it has another (for 
the appraisal of which a knowledge of its history is one of the neces- 
sary means); and it has a third as an indispensable body of docu- 
ments for the study of man and of what he has done with ideas and 
what diverse ideas have done for and to him. 


Itt 


To avert possible misunderstanding, let it be said that the terms 
‘*ideas’’ and ‘‘intellectual’’ are not here used in a sense implying 
any assumption of the solely or chiefly logical determination of 
opinions and behavior and of the historical movement of thought. 
There is now widely current even among the general public a doc- 
trine that the beliefs, and professed grounds of belief, as well as the 
acts, of individuals and of social groups are not shaped by ‘‘intel- 
lectual’’ processes, but by unavowed or ‘‘subconscious”’ non-rational 
desires, passions or interests. This ‘‘discovery of the irrational,’’ 
a recent writer has declared, ‘‘makes the genius of our age... . 
The intellectual revolution of the twentieth century is likely to 
prove the charting of the terra incognita of the irrational and the 
extraction of its implications for every area of human thought.’’ 
It is ‘*nothing short of a Copernican revolution in ideas,’’ since it 
means that ‘‘the rational, right-thinking man has as surely ceased 
to be considered the center of our intellectual system as the earth 
has ceased to be the center of our planetary system.’’’ The dis- 
covery is not so new as it is commonly supposed to be, and it is 
questionable whether exploration of the ‘‘terra incognita of the 
irrational’’ was not attempted with as much diligence and subtlety 
in the seventeenth century as in the twentieth. But at all events it 
is little likely to be unduly neglected by contemporary students of 
the history of thought. Few of them are accustomed to look upon 
man as a highly rational animal, in the laudatory sense, or to deny 
that alogical factors play a great part in most of the phenomena 
which they investigate; and it wouid be a misconception to suppose 

7 Max Lerner in The Nation, Oct. 21, 1939. The term “rational,” of course, 
needs definition, and the assumption of the equivalence of “non-rational” and “irra- 
tional” requires examination; but into these topics it is impossible to enter here. 
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that the intellectual historian is concerned solely with the history 
of intellection. 

Perhaps the greater danger at present lies upon the other side. 
One of the safest (and most useful) generalizations resulting from 
a study of the history of ideas is that every age tends to exaggerate 
the scope or finality of its own discoveries, or re-discoveries, to be 
so dazzled by them that it fails to discern clearly their limitations 
and forgets aspects of truth against prior exaggerations of which 
it has revolted. Now, that the doctrine of the non-rational determi- 
nation of men’s judgments and ideologies is not true without excep- 
tions is the obvious assumption of all who enunciate opinions and 
publish ostensibly reasoned arguments for them—and therefore, the 
assumption of the authors of the doctrine, and of all who seek to 
justify by evidence any historical proposition whatever. It is true 
that some representatives of the theory known as ‘‘the sociology 
of knowledge’’ (Wissenssoziologie), holding that the ‘‘modes of 
thought”’’ of all individuals are determined by, and therefore rela- 
tive to, the nature of the social groups to which the individuals 
belong—not merely economic classes but also ‘‘generations, status 
groups, sects, occupational groups, schools, ete.’’—deduce from this 
psychological hypothesis a sort of generalized relativistic (or, as 
they prefer to call it, ‘‘relational’’) logic or epistemology. Upon 
the set of presuppositions characteristic of a given group, some con- 
clusions are valid, some invalid—but (apparently) each group has 
its own ‘‘thought-model,’’ its distinctive standards of what is true 
or false, which do not hold good for others. And certain adherents 
of this form of the general doctrine seem willing to have this rela- 
tivism applied to their own contentions; thus Mr. Karl Mannheim 
writes that ‘‘even one’s own point of view may always be expected 
to be peculiar to one’s [socia!] position.’’* Yet the ingenious and 
often suggestive interpretations of history put forth by members 
of this school do not, in fact, have the air of being presented as 
valid for the reader in one of his capacities, say that of a pro- 
fessor of sociology, and invalid for him in another capacity, say that 
of a man over forty years of age, or an income-tax payer in one of 
the lower brackets; nor are these reasonings presented (as might 


8 Karl Mannheim: Ideology and Utopia, 1936, p. 269; cf. the whole section “The 
Sociology of Knowledge,” pp. 236-280. See also Robert K. Merton’s excellent brief 
review of this movement, “The Sociology of Knowledge,” in Zsis, XX VII, 3, Novem- 
ber, 1937, pp. 493-503. 
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be expected) as valid only for readers belonging to precisely the 
same economic class and generation and status-group and occupa- 
tional group and sect as their authors. If they were so presented, 
their claims to consideration would obviously be extremely re- 
stricted. The spokesmen of this sort of sociological relativism, in 
short, patently give some place to common criteria of factual truth 
and of legitimacy in inference, which their theory, in its extreme 
interpretation, would exclude. They do not, it is clear, really believe 
that the proposition that George Washington was a great landed 
proprietor is true for a Virginia Episcopalian but false for a Chi- 
cago Baptist—nor that their own thesis that opinions and ‘‘thought- 
models,’’ outside of pure science, are shown by historical evidence 
to be correlated with social status or position, ought to be accepted 
only by persons of a particular status or position. Even they, then, 
necessarily presuppose possible limitations or exceptions to their 
generalization, in the act of defending it. 

But if there are limitations or exceptions to the truth of the 
doctrine of the non-rational determination of men’s judgments, it 
follows that two types of factor are at work in the history of 
thought; and it is the business of the historian—if he can—-at once 
to discriminate and to correlate them, and perhaps, in the long run, to 
arrive at some rough quantitative estimate of the relative part played 
by each. But to make this discrimination in particular instances— 
which must be done before any general conclusions can be regarded 
as established—is unquestionably a hazardous and uncertain busi- 
ness; and the more weight you initially give to the réle of the non- 
rational in these matters, the more hazardous and uncertain the 
appraisal of that rdle must itself appear. It is perilously easy to 
find more or less plausible explanations, in terms of non-rational 
motives, for other mens’ reasonings, opinions or tastes—to ‘‘un- 
mask ideologies’’ which you happen to dislike—and, in the nature 
of the case, it is exceedingly difficult to demonstrate the correctness 
or adequacy of such specific explanations, unless by deduction from 
a priori general premises dogmatically assumed at the outset—a 
type of question-begging exemplified in our own time on a huge 
scale. Nevertheless, given a sufficient degree of caution as well as 
of acumen on the part of the historian (including the biographer), 
some success in this delicate task of em: the two com- 
ponents in the formation of men’s judgments is, Youbtless, not past 
hoping for. 
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Meanwhile, the usual ambition of the contemporary histori- 
ographer to find conjectural ‘‘affective’’ or ‘‘sociological’’ explana- 
tions for the explicit facts of the history of ideas obviously cannot 
justify—though it sometimes tends to result in—a neglect to ob- 
serve with as much adequacy, accuracy and judicial-mindedness as 
may be, the facts to be explained—to investigate widely and to 
analyze searchingly, through their expression in words, the kinds 
of ideas that have actually appealed to men, to note upon what 
grounds beliefs have seemed to those who held them to have been 
based, how they have changed from generation to generation, and 
under what conditions these changes have taken place. Even if 
most or all expressed judgments and reasonings were but ‘‘rationa- 
lizations’’ of blind emotions or cravings, the nature of the cravings 
must be chiefly inferred from the content of the rationalizations ; the 
need to rationalize is, upon the same hypothesis, not less imperative 
than the cravings; and once a rationalization has been formed, it is 
antecedently improbable—and could be shown by historical evidence 
to be untrue—that it will remain otiose and inert, having no reper- 
cussions upon the affective side of consciousness out of which it 
may have arisen. When a man has given a reason for his belief, 
his moral approbation or disapprobation, his aesthetic preference, 
he is—happily or otherwise—caught in a trap; for the reason is 
likely to entail, or to seem to entail, consequences far beyond and, 
it may be, contrary to, the desire which generated it, or, not less 
awkwardly, contrary to undeniable matters of fact; even if he 
seeks to evade those consequences, he will suffer the embarrassment 
of appearing to his fellows irrational because arbitrary and incon- 
sistent; and an aversion from manifest and admitted irrationality 
is, after all, by no means the least pervasive or least powerful of 
emotions in the creature that has long, and with evident gratifica- 
tion, been accustomed to define himself as the rational animal. Man, 
moreover, is not only an incurably inquisitive but an incurably 
ratiocinative being, and the exercise of this function, as of others, 
carries its own pleasure with it. To recognize a nice distinction, to 
discover a new truth, or what appears to be such, to feel that one is 
reasoning well and coercively, to triumph over an at first baffling 
problem—these are all accompanied by a sense of power and there- 
fore by lively satisfactions. And the satisfactions cannot be en- 
joyed without the presupposition of rules of procedure and of 
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criteria of success not peculiar to oneself, but inherent in the nature 
of the subject-matter. 

For these reasons, if there were no others, the intellectual 
historiographer will still do well to entertain the hypothesis that 
logic is one of the important operative factors in the history of 
thought, even though he cannot accept this assumption in the ex- 
treme form in which it was once widely held. According to that 
older but now evanescent view, what we chiefly witness, in the tem- 
poral sequence of beliefs, doctrines and reasonings, is the working of 
an immanent dialectic whereby ideas are progressively clarified and 
problems consecutively get themselves solved, or at least advanced 
towards less erroneous or inadequate ‘‘solutions.’’ Perhaps the 
strongest reason why we no longer find this picture of a majestic 
logical forward movement in history convincing is that we have 
become increasingly aware of the oscillatory character of much of the 
history of thought, at least of Western thought, outside the domain of 
strictly experimental science. On any intelligibly formulable gen- 
eral question, there are usually two not entirely unplausible ex- 
treme positions, with a number of intermediate ones; and much of 
the historic spectacle, so far as the dominant tendencies of succes- 
sive periods are concerned, seems to consist in alternate shifts from 
one extreme to the other, either abruptly or gradually through the 
intermediate stages. This phenomenon is, of course, especially con- 
spicuous in political and social history, and in the history of taste 
and of the arts. A tendency to radical innovation flourishes for a 
time and perhaps eventuates in a revolution, which is followed by 
a reaction, more or less extreme, and a period of dominant conser- 
ratism. Democracy, or some measure of it, through a long struggle, 
replaces absolute monarchy, to be succeeded suddenly by dictator- 
ship. This seems to be the all-but universal pattern of the se- 
quences of politico-social history—excepting those contemporary 
revolutions of which the end is not yet. There is little in such 
history thus far to encourage the belief that it moves continuously 
in any particular direction; it has, in the long view, as Polybius long 
since observed, much more the look of a series of periodic re- 
currences, though the periods are of very unequal length. So in 
matters of taste and aesthetic fashions: the majority of connois- 
seurs in one period care, for example, only for Gothic architecture, 
then they despise it, then they admire it again, then they once more 
revolt against it; now fixed ‘‘form’’ is the criterion of excellence, 
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now ‘‘irregularity’’ and freedom of expression; once the ‘‘pictur- 
esque’’ was all the go, now it is belittled. ‘‘Romanticism,’’ in some 
sense of the vague term, displaces ‘‘classicism’’ in literature, and 
gives place to it again. If you wish to prophesy about the future, 
in any of these matters, the actuarially safest working rule would 
seem to be to take what are now venerated idols and predict that 
they will sooner or later become hobgoblins—and still later, idols 
once more. 

And no honest observer even of the history of philosophical 
opinion can deny that a similar phenomenon of oscillation is to be 
found in it. Moods of radical intellectualism are followed by anti- 
intellectualisms, of one or another variety. In recent American 
and British philosophy, after the dominance of idealism for a gene- 
ration, realism, as we all know, came flooding back—and there are 
now some indications that its tide is receding. (These oscillations, 
it should hardly need saying, have no relevance to the question of 
the validity of any of the views which succeed one another; there is 
nothing more naive, or more indicative of a failure to learn one of 
the real lessons of the history of thought, than the tendency of some, 
even among philosophers, to take the bare fact that a way of think- 
ing is now demodé as indicative either that it is false or that it will 
not come back.) The history of philosophy assuredly is not, in 
the successions of the ideas and systems which it presents, an ex- 
clusively logical process, in which objective truth progressively un- 
folds itself in a rational order; its course is shaped and diverted 
by the intrusion of many factors which belong to the domain of 
the psychologist or the sociologist, and have nothing to do with 
philosophy as a would-be science. But since this aspect of the mat- 
ter is now in so little danger of being disregarded, it is more to the 
purpose to dwell upon the residuum of truth in the older view. It 
must still be admitted that philosophers (and even plain men) do 
reason, that the temporal sequence of their reasonings, as one 
thinker follows another, is usually in some considerable degree a 
logically motivated and logically instructive sequence. For a very 
familiar example that will hardly be disputed, both Berkeley and 
Hume did, plainly, bring to notice implications of Locke’s premises 
which Locke had not seeu—implications that were aetually there, 
waiting, as it were, to be brought to light. In both cases, perhaps— 
certainly in Berkeley’s—exira-logical motives help to explain why 
the later philosophers no‘iced these implications; the idealism 
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which Berkeley thought it possible to deduce, in part, by combining 
the simple Lockian thesis that ‘‘the mind hath no immediate objects 
but its own ideas’’ with the principle of parsimony was a conse- 
quence manifestly welcome for religious reasons: it dished the ma- 
terialists completely, it provided a new argument for the existence 
of God, it seemed to imply a more direct and intimate relation, even 
in the common business of sense-perception, between the human and 
the divine mind. In Hume’s case, at least in his non-political works, 
it is hard to see any extra-logical motivation, except a certain 
pleasure in horripilating the orthodox and an intense ambition for 
a reputation as an original writer; it seems questionable whether 
his sceptical conclusions themselves were really emotionally wel- 
come to him. And even when alogical motives may seem to explain 
psychologically the readiness of one philosopher to observe a non- 
sequitur, or an unexamined presupposition, or an undeveloped im- 
plication, in a doctrine of his predecessor, it frequently, and perhaps 
usually, remains the case that it is such actual logical facts that he 
observes—as a review of the entire history of philosophy would 
easily show. In their criticisms of other people’s ways of think- 
ing men inevitably appeal largely to common rational principles, 
or what at the time are accepted as such, however partially they 
may follow such principles in arriving at their own beliefs or 
valuations. On the offensive, many a thinker little capable of self- 
criticism has shown himself an acute and cogent reasoner; so that, 
somewhat paradoxically, it is through their quarrels that philos- 
ophers have most illuminated the logic of their problems, and it is 
in the polemical part of the history of reflective thought that the 
cool white light of reason may most often be seen emerging. 

The study of the history of thought, then, must still be pursued 
with an open and alert eye for the action of ‘‘intellectual’’ pro- 
cesses in the narrower sense, processes in which—along with all 
the emotive factors, the blank, quasi-aesthetic likings for one or 
another type of concept or imagery or ‘‘metaphysical pathos,’’ and 
the biases due to personal or group interests—ideas manifest their 
own natural logic. By natural logic | do not mean necessarily good 
logic. It sometimes may and sometimes may not be that; and the 
question how far it can be would involve a digression into logical 
theory itself, which would be out of place here. But it will hardly 
be denied that numerous ideas have, if not necessary connections, at 
least elective affinities, with various oter ideas, and incongruities 
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with yet others, and that most propositions, taken in conjunction 
with others which are usually assumed though they may be unex- 
pressed, have implications not always evident or welcome to those 
who affirm them. An idea, in short, is after all not only a potent but 
a stubborn thing; it commonly has its own ‘‘particular go;’’ and the 
history of thought is a bilateral affair—the story of the traffic and 
interaction between human nature, amid the exigencies and vicissi- 
tudes of physical experience, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
specific natures and pressures of the ideas which men have, from 
very various promptings, admitted to their minds. 


Johns Hopkins University 











BYRON AND THE MODERN WORLD 


By Bertranp RusseELu 


The nineteenth century, in comparison with the present age, ap- 
pears rational, progressive, and satisfied; yet the opposite qualities 
of our time were possessed by many of the most remarkable men 
during the epoch of liberal optimism. When we consider men, not 
as artists or discoverers, not as sympathetic or antipathetic to our 
own tastes, but as forces, as causes of change in the social structure, 
in judgments of value, or in intellectual outlook, we find that the 
course of events in recent times has necessitated much readjustment 
in our estimates, making some men less important than they had 
seemed, and others more so. Among those whose importance is 
greater than it seemed, I shall maintain that Byron deserves a high 
place. On the Continent such a view would not appear surprising, 
but in the English-speaking world it may be thought strange. It 
was on the Continent that Byron was influential, and it is not in 
England that his spiritual progeny is to be sought. To most of us, 
his verse seems often poor and his sentiment often tawdry, but 
abroad his way of feeling and his outlook on life were transmitted 
and developed and transmuted until they became so wide-spread as 
to be factors in great events. 

The aristocratic rebel, of whom Byron was in his day the ex- 
emplar, is a very different type from the leader of a peasant or 
proletarian revolt. Those who are hungry have no need of an 
elaborate philosophy to stimulate or excuse discontent, and anything 
of the kind appears to them merely an amusement of the idle rich. 
They want what others have, not some intangible and metaphysical 
good. Though they may preach Christian love, as the medieval 
communist rebels did, their real reasons for doing so are very 
simple: that the lack of it in the rich and powerful causes the suf- 
ferings of the poor, and that the presence of it among comrades in 
revolt is thought essential to suecess. But experience of the strug- 
gle leads to a despair of the powers of love, leaving naked hate as 
the driving force. A rebel of this type, if, like Marx, he invents 
a philosophy, invents one solely designed to demonstrate the ulti- 
mate victory of his party, not one concerned with values. His 
values remain primitive: the good is enough to eat, and the rest is 
talk. No hungry man is likely to think otherwise. 
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The aristocratic rebel, since he has enough to eat, must have 
other causes of discontent. I do not include among rebels the mere 
leaders of factions temporarily out of power; I include only men 
whose philosophy requires some greater change than their own per- 
sonal success. It may be that love of power is the underground 
source of their discontent, but in their conscious thought there is 
criticism of the government of the world, which, when it goes deep 
enough, takes the form of Titanic cosmic self-assertion, or, in those 
who retain some superstition, of Satanism. Both are to be found 
in Byron. Both, largely through men whom he influenced, became 
common in large sections of society which could hardly be deemed 
aristocratic. The aristocratic philosophy of rebellion, growing, de- 
veloping, and changing as it approached maturity, has inspired a 
long series of revolutionary movements, from the Carbonari after 
the fall of Napoleon to Hitler’s coup in 1933; and at each stage it 
has inspired a corresponding manner of thought and feeling among 
intellectuals and artists. It is obvious that an aristocrat does not 
become a rebel unless his temperament and circumstances are in 
some way peculiar. Byron’s circumstances were very peculiar. 
His earliest recollections were of his parents’ quarrels; his mother 
was a woman whom he feared for her cruelty and despised for her 
vulgarity; his nurse combined wickedness with the strictest Calvin- 
ist theology; his lameness filled him with shame, and prevented him 
from being one of the herd at school. At ten years old, after living 
in poverty, he suddenly found himself a Lord and the owner of 
Newstead. His great-uncle the ‘‘wicked Lord,’’ from whom he in- 
herited, had killed a man in a duel thirty-three years before, and 
been ostracized by his neighbors ever since. The Byrons had been 
a lawless family, and the Gordons, his mother’s ancestors, even 
more so. After the squalor of a back street in Aberdeen, the boy 
naturally rejoiced in his title and his Abbey, and was willing to take 
on the character of his ancestors in gratitude for their lands. And 
if, in recent years, their bellicosity had led them into trouble, he 
learned that in former centuries it had brought them renown. One 
of his earliest poems, ‘‘On leaving Newstead Abbey,’’ relates his 
emotions at this time: 


Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle ; 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay; 

In thy once smiling garden the hemlock and thistle 

Have choked up the rose which late bloomed in the way. 
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Of the mail-covered Barons, who proudly to battle 

Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain, 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every blast rattle, 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 


And so on, through Cressy and Marston Moor, until he comes to the 
moral: 


Shades of heroes, farewell; your descendant, departing 
From the scene of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 

Abroad or at home, your remembrance imparting 

New courage, he’ll think upon glory and you. 


Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
’Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret; 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


That fame and that memory still will he cherish: 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown: 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish: 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own. 


This is not the mood of a rebel, but it suggests ‘‘ Childe’’ Harold, 
the modern peer who imitates medieval Barons. As an under- 
graduate, when for the first time Byron had an income of his own, 
he wrote that he felt as independent as ‘‘a German Prince who coins 
his own cash, or a Cherokee Chief who coins no cash at all, but 
enjoys what is more precious, Liberty. I speak in raptures of that 
Goddess because my amiable Mama was so despotic.’’ He wrote, in 
later life, much noble verse in praise of freedom, but it must be 
understood that the freedom he praised was that of a German 
Prince or a Cherokee Chief, not the inferior sort that might con- 
ceivably be enjoyed by ordinary mortals. 

In spite of his lineage and his title, his aristocratic relations 
fought shy of him, and he was made to feel himself not of their 
society. His mother was intensely disliked, and he was looked on 
with suspicion. He knew that she was vulgar, and darkly feared a 
similar defect in himself. Hence arose that peculiar blend of snob- 
bery and rebellion that characterized him. If he could not be a 
gentleman in the modern style, he would be a bold Baron in the style 
of his crusading ancestors, or perhaps in the more ferocious but 
even more romantic style of the Ghibelline chiefs, cursed of God and 
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Man as they trampled their way to splendid downfall. Medieval 
romances and histories were his etiquette books. He sinned like the 
Hohenstaufen, and like the Crusaders he died fighting the Moslem. 

His shyness and sense of friendlessness made him look for com-! 
fort in love-affairs, but as he was unconsciously seeking a mother 
rather the) a mistress, all disappointed him except Augusta. Calvin- 
ism, which he never shook off—to Shelley, in 1816, he described him- 
self as ‘‘methodist, Calvinist, Augustinian’’—made him feel that his 
manner of life was wicked; but wickedness, he told himself, was a 
hereditary curse in his blood, an evil fate to which he was pre- 
destined by the Almighty. If that were indeed the case, since he 
must be remarkable, he would be remarkable as a sinner, and would 
dare transgressions beyond the courage of the fashionable libertines 
whom he wished to despise. He loved Augusta genuinely because 
she was of his blood—of the Ishmaelite race of the Byrons—and 
also, more simply, because she had an elder sister’s kindly care for 
his daily welfare. But this was not all that she had to offer him. 
Through her simplicity and her obliging good-nature, she became 
the means of providing him with the most delicious self-congratu- 
latory remorse. He could feel himself the equal of the greatest 
sinners—the peer of Manfred, of Cain, almost of Satan himself. 
The Calvinist, the aristocrat, and the rebel were all equally satis- 
fied; and so was the romantic lover, whose heart was broken by the 
loss of the only earthly being still capable of rousing in it the 
gentler emotions of pity and love. 


She was like me in lineaments—her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all to the very tone 

Even of her voice, they said were like to mine; 
But softened all, and tempered into beauty: 

She had the same lone thoughts, and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe: nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears—which I had not; 

And tenderness—but that I had for her; 
Humility—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own— 
I loved her, and destroyed her! 


But if not humility, he still has pride to comfort him. When the 
fiend begins: ‘‘Thy many crimes have made thee,’’ he interrupts: 
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What are they to such as thee? 
Must crimes be punished but by other crimes, / 
And greater criminals? Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know; 
What I have done is done: I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine... . 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou could’st not tempt me; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter—Back, ve baffled fiends! 
The hand of death is on me—but not yours! 





Byron, though he felt himself the equal of Satan, never quite 
ventured to put himself in the place of God. This next step in the 
growth of pride was taken by Nietzsche, who says: ‘‘If there were 
Gods, how could I endure it to be no God! Therefore there are no 
Gods.’’ Observe the premise of this reasoning: ‘‘whatever humbles 
my pride is to be judged false.’’ Nietzsche, like Byron, and even to 
a greater degree, had a pious upbringing, but having a better intel- 
lect, he found a better escape than Satanism. He remained, how- 
ever, very sympathetic to Byron: ‘‘The tragedy is that we cannot 
believe the dogmas of religion and metaphysics if we have the strict 
methods of truth in heart and head, but on the other hand we have 
become through the development of humanity so tenderly sensi- 
tively suffering that we need the highest kind of means of salvation 
and consolation; whence arises the danger that man may bleed to 
death through the truth that he recognizes. Byron expresses this 
in immortal lines: 


Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life.’’ 


Sometimes, though rarely, Byron approaches more nearly to 
Nietzsche’s point of view. For example, in Cain, where Lucifer 


says: 


He as a conqueror will call the conquered 
Evil: but what will be the good He gives? 
Were I the victor, His works would be deemed 
The only evil ones. 
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But in general Byron’s ethical theory, as opposed to his practice, 
remains strictly conventional. 

The great man, to Nietzsche, is godlike; to Byron, usually, a 
Titan at war with himself. Sometimes, however, he portrays a sage 
not unlike Zarathustra: 


He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapped in cloud and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 


The Corsair, in his dealings with his followers, 


Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 


And this same hero ‘‘hated man too much to feel remorse.’’ A 
footnote assures us that the Corsair is true to human nature, since 
similar traits were exhibited by Genseric, King of the Vandals, by 
Ezzelino the Ghibelline tyrant’ and by a certain Louisiana pirate. 

Byron was not obliged to confine himself to the Levant and the 
Middle Ages in his search for heroes, since it was not difficult to 
invest Napoleon with a romantic mantle. The influence of Napoleon 
on the imagination of nineteenth-century Europe was very pro- 
found ; he inspired Clausewitz, Stendal, Heine, the thought of Fichte 
and the acts of Italian patriots. His ghost stalks through the age, 
the only force which is strong enough to stand up against industrial- 
ism and commerce, pouring scorn on pacifism and shopkeeping. 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘War and Peace”’ is an attempt to exorcise the ghost, but 
a vain one, for the spectre has never been more powerful than at 
the present day. Just after Waterloo, Byron summed him up: 


Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there had been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul, which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 


1 Whom Dante finds in hell, among the “tyrants who took to blood and plunder.” 
Inferno, Canto XII. 
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Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 


During the Hundred Days, he proclaimed his wish for Napoleon’s 
victory, and when he heard of Waterloo he said ‘‘1’m damned sorry 
for it.’’ Only once, for a moment, did he turn against his hero: in 
1814, when (so he thought) suicide would have been more seemly 
than abdication. At this moment, he sought consolation in the 
virtue of Washington, but the return from Elba made this effort 
no longer necessary. In France, when Byron died, ‘‘it was re- 
marked in many newspapers that the two greatest men of the 
century, Napoleon and Byron, had disappeared almost at the same 
time.’’? Carlyle, who, at the time, considered Byron ‘‘the noblest 
spirit in Europe,’’ and felt as if he had ‘‘lost a brother,’’ came 
afterwards to prefer Goethe, but still coupled Byron with Napoleon : 


For your nobler minds, the publishing of some such Work of Art, in one 
or the other dialect, becomes almost a necessity. For what is it properly but 
an altercation with the Devil, before you begin honestly Fighting him? 
Your Byron publishes his Sorrows of Lord George, in verse and in prose, 
and copiously otherwise: your Bonaparte presents his Sorrows of Napoleon 
Opera, in an all-too stupendous style; with music of cannon-volleys, and 
murder-shrieks of a world; his stage-lights are the fires of Conflagration ; his 
rhyme and recitative are the tramp of embattled Hosts and the sound of 


falling Cities.® 


[t is true that, three chapters further on, Carlyle gives the 
emphatic command: ‘‘Close thy Byron; open thy Goethe.’’ But 
Byron was in his blood, whereas Goethe remained an aspiration. 

To Carlyle, Goethe and Byron were antitheses; to Alfred de 
Musset, they were accomplices in the wicked work of instilling the 
poison of melancholy into the cheerful Gallic soul. Most young 
Frenchmen of that age knew Goethe, it seems, only through the 
‘‘Sorrows of Werther,’’ and not at all as the Olympian. Musset 
blamed Byron for not being consoled by the Adriatic and Countess 
Guiccioli—wrongly, for after he knew her he wrote no more ‘‘ Man- 
freds.’’ But Don Juan was as little read in France as Goethe’s 


2 Maurois, Life of Byron. 
8 Sartor Resartus, Book II, Chap. VI. 
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more cheerful poetry. What Musset says about the pair is inter- 
esting: 

Or, vers ce temps-la, deux poétes, les deux plus beaux génies du siécle 
aprés Napoléon, venaient de consacrer leur vie 4 rassembler tous les éléments 
d’angoisse et de douleur épars dans l’univers. Goethe, le patriarche d’une 
littérature nouvelle, aprés avoir peint dans Werther la passion qui méne au 
suicide, avait tracé dans son Faust la plus sombre figure humaine qui eit 
jamais représenté le mal et le malheur. Ses écrits commencérent alors a 
passer d’Allemagne en France. Du fond de son cabinet d’étude, entouré 
de tableaux et de statues, riche, heureux et tranquille, il regardait venir a 
nous son oeuvre de ténébres avec un sourire paternel. Byron lui répondit 
par un cri de douleur qui fit tressaillir la Gréce, et suspendit Manfred sur 
les abimes, comme si le néant eit été le mot de 1l’énigme hideuse dont il 
s’enveloppait. 

Pardonnez-moi, 6 grands poétes, qui étes maintenant un peu de cendre 
et qui reposez sous la terre! pardonnez-moi! vous étes des demi-dieux, et 
je ne suis qu’un enfant qui souffre. Mais, en écrivant tout ceci, je ne puis 


m’empécher de vous maudire. 


And he proceeds to tell them that they ought to have made 
poetry out of their joys as well as their sorrows. But most French 
poets, ever since, have found Byronic unhappiness the best material 
for their verses. 

It will be observed that, to Musset, it was only after Napoleon 
that Byron and Goethe were the greatest geniuses of the century. 
Born in 1810, Musset was one of the generation whom he describes 
as ‘‘concus entre deux batailles’’ in a lyrical account of the glories 
and disasters of the Empire. In Germany, feeling about Napoleon 
was more divided. There were those who, like Heine, saw him as 
the mighty missionary of liberalism, the destroyer of serfdom, the 
enemy of legitimacy, the man who made hereditary princelings 
tremble; there were others who saw him as Antichrist, the would-be 
destroyer of the noble German nation, the immoralist who had 
proved once for all that Teutonic virtue can only be preserved by 
unquenchable hatred of France. Bismarck effected a synthesis: 
Napoleon remained Antichrist, but an Antichrist to be imitated, not 
merely to be abhorred. Nietzsche, who accepted the compromise, 
remarked with ghoulish joy that the classical age of war is coming, 
and that we owe this boon, not to the French Revolution, but to 
Napoleon. And in this way nationalism, Satanism, and hero- 
worship, the legacy of Byron, became part of the complex soul of 


Germany. 
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Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, written under the inspiration of 
conversations with Byron in the romantic scenery of the Alps, con- 
tains what might almost be regarded as an allegorical prophetic 
history of the development of romanticism. Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster is not, as he has become in proverbial parlance, a mere monster: 
he is, at first, a gentle being, longing for human affection, but he is 
driven to hatred and violence by the horror which his ugliness 
inspires in those whose love he attempts to gain. Unseen, he 
observes a virtuous family of poor cottagers, and surreptitiously 
assists their labours. At length he decides to make himself known 
to them: 


The more I saw of them, the greater became my desire to claim their 
protection and kindness; my heart yearned to be known and loved by these 
amiable creatures : to see their sweet looks directed towards me with affection, 
was the utmost limit of my ambition. I dared not think that they would 
turn from me with disdain and horror. 


But they did. So he first demanded of his creator the creation 
of a female like himself, and, when that was refused, devoted him- 
self to murdering, one by one, all whom Frankenstein loved. But 
even then, when all his murders are accomplished, and while he is 
gazing upon the dead body of Frankenstein, the monster’s sentt- 
ments remain noble: 


That also is my victim! in his murder my crimes are consummated: the 
miserable series of my being is wound to its close! Oh, Frankenstein! 
generous and self-devoted being! What does it avail that I now ask thee to 
pardon me? I, who irretrievably destroyed thee by destroying all that thou 
lovedst. Alas! he is cold, he cannot answer me... . 

He (he continued, pointing to the corpse) he suffered not in the consum- 
mation of the death—oh! not the ten-thousandth portion of the anguish that 
was mine during the lingering detail of its execution. <A frightful selfish- 
ness hurried me on, while my heart was poisoned with remorse. Think you 
that the groans of Clerval were music to my ears? My heart was fashioned 
to be susceptible of love and sympathy ; and, when wrenched by misery and 
vice and hatred, it did not endure the violence of the change, without torture 
such as you cannot even imagine. . . . When I run over the frightful cata- 
logue of my sins, I cannot believe that I am the same creature whose thoughts 
were once filled with sublime and transcendent visions of the beauty and the 
majesty of goodness. But it is even so; the fallen angel becomes a malig- 
nant devil. Yet even that enemy of God and man had friends and associates 


in his desolation; I am alone. 





ee 
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Robbed of its romantic form, there is nothing unreal in this psy- 
chology, and it is unnecessary to search out pirates or Vandal kings 
in order to find parallels. To an English visitor, the ex-Kaiser, at 
Doorn, lamented that the English no longer loved him. Dr. Burtt, 
in his book on the juvenile delinquent, mentions a boy of seven who 
drowned another boy in the Regent Canal; his reason was that 
neither his family nor his contemporaries showed him affection. 
Dr. Burtt was kind to him, and he became a respectable citizen; but 
no Dr. Burtt undertook the reformation of Frankenstein’s monster. 

It is not the psychology of the romantics that is at fault: it is 
their standard of values. They admire strong passions, of no 
matter what kind, and whatever may be their social consequences. 
Romantic love, especially when unfortunate, is strong enough to win 
their approval, but most of the strongest passions are destructive— 
hate and resentment and jealousy, remorse and despair, outraged 
pride and the fury of the unjustly oppressed, martial ardour and 
contempt for slaves and cowards. Hence the type of man encour- 
aged by romanticism, especially of the Byronic variety, is violent 
and anti-social, an anarchic rebel or a conquering tyrant. 

This outlook makes an appeal for which the reasons lie very deep 
in human nature and human circumstances. By self-interest man 
has become gregarious, but in instinct he has remained to a great 
extent solitary ; hence the need of religion and morality to re-inforce 
self-interest. But the habit of foregoing present satisfactions for 
the sake of future advantages is irksome, and when passions are 
roused the prudent restraints of social behaviour become difficult to 
endure. Those who, at such times, throw them off, acquire a new 
energy and sense of power from the cessation of inner conflict, and, 
though they may come to disaster in the end, enjoy meanwhile a 
sense of god-like exaltation which, though known to the great 
mystics, can never be experienced by a merely pedestrian virtue. 
The solitary part of their nature re-asserts itself, but if the intellect 
survives, the re-assertion must clothe itself in myth. The mystic 
becomes one with God, and in the contemplation of the Infinite feels 
himself absolved from duty to his neighbour. The anarchic rebel 
does even better: he feels himself not one with God, but God. Truth 
and duty, which represent our subjection to matter and to our 
neighbours, exist no longer for the man who has become God; for 
others, truth is what he posits, duty what he commands. If we 
could all live solitary and without labor, we could all enjoy this 
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ecstasy of independence; since we cannot, its delights are only avail- 
able to madmen and dictators. 

The romantic movement is, in essence, a revolt of our solitary 
instincts against the difficult precepts of social co-operation. Such 
social relations as we share with gorillas—sexual love and family 
affection—are spared by the earlier forms of romanticism, because 
their hold upon our instincts is very strong; but other restrictions 
imposed by society are loosened one by one. First comes the revolt 
against etiquette and the formal manners of Courts, the ‘‘return to 
nature’’ and the belief in the simple virtues of the peasant. With 
this (not from observation of peasants) goes the belief that sexual 
relations should be based on love, and an attack upon the custom of 
making marriage an economic contract. At the same time there is 
admiration for pastoral scenery as opposed to that of Fleet Street 
which Dr. Johnson preferred, and there is a revolt against artificia 
forms in art and literature. All this had happened before Byron’s 
time, and since it attacked nothing essential to the social structure 
it was not open to serious criticism. 

But, under the stimulus of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, revolt went deeper. The change is typified by the 
change in scenery. Byron no longer writes of mossy glades and 
sylvan rivulets; he writes of deserts and Alps, of thunderstorms and 
shipwrecks : 

O night 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. . 

Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! 


All this, he says, is like ‘‘the light of a dark eye in woman’’; love, 
for him, is not gentle, but violent like a thunderstorm. What Byron 
says of Rousseau is applicable to himself. Rousseau was, he says, 


He who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence... 

yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and east 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly hue. 


But there is a profound difference between the two men. Rousseau 
is pathetic, Byron is fierce; Rousseau’s timidity is obvious, Byron’s 
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is concealed; Rousseau admires virtue provided it is simple, while 
Byron admires sin provided it is elemental. The difference, though 
it is only that between two stages in the revolt of unsocial instincts, 
is important, and shows the direction in which the movement is 
developing. 

Revolt of solitary instincts against social bonds is the key to the 
philosophy, the politics, and the sentiments, not only of what is com- 
monly called the romantic movement, but of its progeny down to the 
present day. Philosophy, under the influence of German idealism, 
became solipsistic, and self-development was proclaimed as the 
fundamental principle of ethics.* As regards sentiment, there has 
to be a distasteful compromise between the search for isolation and 
the necessities of passion and economics. D. H. Lawrence’s story, 
‘‘The Man Who Loved Islands,’’ has a hero who disdained such 
compromise to a gradually increasing extent, and at last died of 
hunger and cold, but in the enjoyment of complete isolation; but 
this degree of consistency has not been achieved by the writers who 
praise solitude. The comforts of civilized life are not obtainable by 
a hermit, and a man who wishes to write books or produce works of 
art must submit to the ministrations of others if he is to survive 
while he does his work. In order to continue to feel solitary, he 
must be able to prevent those who serve him from impinging upon 
his ego, which is best accomplished if they are slaves. Passionate 
love, however, is a more difficult matter. So long as passionate 
lovers are regarded as in revolt against social trammels, they are 
admired; but in real life the love-relation itself quickly becomes a 
social trammel, and the partner in love comes to be hated all the 
more vehemently if the love is strong enough to make the bond diffi- 
cult to break. Hence love comes to be conceived as a battle, in which 
each is attempting to destroy the other by breaking through the pro- 
tecting walls of his or her ego. This point of view has become 
familiar through the writing of Strindberg, and, still more, of D. H. 
Lawrence. 

Not only passionate love, but every friendly relation to others, 
is only possible, to this way of feeling, in so far as the others can be 
regarded as a projection of one’s own Self. This is feasible if the 


* Papini, in his youth a disciple of William James, and afterwards one of the 
philosophie champions of Fascism, wrote, in his early period, an essay called “L’Im- 
itazione d’Iddio,” in which he urges that we should henceforth take, not Christ, but 
God the Father, as our model. 
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others are blood-relations, and the more nearly they are related the 
more easily it is possible. Hence an emphasis on race, leading, as 
in the case of the Ptolemys, to endogamy. How this affected Byron, 
we know; Wagner suggests a similar sentiment in the love of Sieg- 
mund and Sieglinde. Nietzsche, though not seandalously, preferred 
his sister to all other women: ‘‘ How strongly I feel,’’ he writes to 
her, ‘‘in all that you say and do, that we belong to the same stock. 
You understand more of me than others do, because we come of the 
same parentage. This fits in very well with my ‘philosophy.’ ’”’ 
The principle of nationality, of which Byron was a protagonist, 
is an extension of the same ‘‘philosophy.’’ A nation is assumed to 
be a race, descended from common ancestors, and sharing some kind 
of ‘‘blood-consciousness.’’ Mazzini, who constantly found fault 
with the English for their failure to appreciate Byron, conceived 
nations as possessed of a mystical individuality, and attributed to 
them the kind of anarchic greatness that other romantics sought in 
heroic men. Liberty, for nations, came to be regarded, not only by 
Mazzini, but by comparatively sober statesmen, as something abso- 
lute, which, in practice, made international co-operation impossible. 
Belief in blood and race is naturally associated with antisemi- 
tism. At the same time, the romantic outlook, partly because it is 
aristocratic, and partly because it prefers passion to calculation, has 
a vehement contempt for commerce and finance. It is thus led to 
proclaim an opposition to capitalism which is quite different from 
that of the socialist who represents the interest of the proletariat, 
since it is an opposition based on dislike of economic pre-occupa- 
tions, and strengthened by the suggestion that the capitalist world 
is governed by Jews. This point of view is expressed by Byron on 
the rare occasions when he condescends to notice anything so vulgar 
as economic power: 
Who hold the balance of the world? Who reign 
O’er congress, whether royalist or liberal ? 
Who rouse the shirtless patriots of Spain? 
(That make old Europe’s journals squeak and gibber all). 
Who keep the world, both Old and New, in pain 
Or pleasure? Who make polities run glibber all? 
The shade of Buonaparte’s noble daring? 
Jew Rothschild, and his fellow Christian Baring. 


The verse is perhaps not very musical, but the sentiment is quite of 
our time. 
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To sum up: 

The romantic movement, in which Byron was the most romantic 
figure, aimed at liberating human personality from the fetters of 
social convention and social morality. In part, these fetters were a 
mere useless hindrance to desirable forms of activity, for every 
ancient community has developed rules of behavior for which there 
is nothing to be said except that they are traditional. But egoistic 
passions, when once let loose, are not easily brought again into sub- 
jection to the needs of society. Christianity had succeeded, to some 
extent, in taming the Ego, but economic, political, and intellectual 
causes stimulated revolt against the churches, and the romantic 
movement brought the revolt into the sphere of morals. By encour- 
aging a new lawless ego it made social co-operation impossible, and 
left its disciples faced with the alternative of anarchy or despotism. 
Egoism at first, as in Frankenstein’s monster, made men expect 
from others a parental tenderness; but when they discovered, with 
indignation, that others had their own ego, the disappointed desire 
for tenderness turned to hatred and violence. Man is not a solitary 
animal, and, so long as social life survives, self-realization cannot be 
the supreme principle of ethics. 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 











POLYBIUS AND THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 
By Grupert CHINARD 


The part played by neo-classical influences in the development of 
American architecture is well-known. Following in the steps of 
Thomas Jefferson and of French refugees such as Godefroy and 
Joseph Mangin, American architects for generations covered the 
country, and particularly college grounds, with replicas of the 
Maison carrée, Greek temples and classical colonnades. Less evi- 
dent and almost ignored is the influence of the classical tradition 
and of classical precedents in the establishment of institutions 
which, more or less amended and modified, have constituted the 
framework of American political life for a century and a half. So 
far as this writer has been able to discover, the many orations 
delivered and papers read on the occasion of the sesquicentennial of 
the Constitution have failed to mention the debt of the ‘‘founding 
fathers’’ to the ‘‘opinions and reasonings of philosophers, poli- 
ticians and historians . . . whose writings were in contemplation of 
those who framed the American constitution,’’ to quote no less an 
authority than John Adams. 

This omission is understandable. The philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century is still so close to us, we live in societies so deeply 
transformed and so completely remolded by eighteenth-century 
thinkers, that our natural tendency has been to attribute to English 
liberals and deists, to the French philosophes and to the American 
founders, an originality which they themselves would usually not 
have claimed. We have learned that during the ‘‘age of enlighten- 
ment’’ there was so little chauvinism that ideas circulated freely 
between England and France, and from both countries to America. 
Tracing the transfer of these ideas and estimating the debts of 
different countries to one another has proved a fascinating sport. 
We may wonder, however, whether it has not been too often for- 
gotten that, in some cases at least, ideas for which we gave credit 
to a particular country had not a remote but quite ascertainable 
origin in a common treasure house and in a common tradition. 

This seems to be particularly true of America. We have so 
often been told that the American experiment opened a new era, 
American historians have been so eager to trace the system of gov- 
ernment finally formulated in 1787 to colonial beginnings, and have 
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done it in so plausible and convincing a way, that we have naturally 
come to the conclusion that the form of civilization developed on 
this continent, while maintaining some so-called Anglo-Saxon princi- 
ples of government, was a new and original departure from the 
older systems. To a certain extent we have been misled by the 
‘*Fathers’’ themselves, and by their historians. When Senator 
Lodge published the works of Hamilton, he inscribed as an epigraph 
these words taken from the Farmer Refuted, written by Hamilton 
when he was eighteen years old: 


The sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records. They are written, as with a sunbeam, in the 
whole volume of human nature, by the hand of the Divinity itself, and can 
never be erased or obscured by mortal power. 


And he supplemented it with another quotation: 


We are laboring hard to establish in this country principles more and 
more national, and free from all foreign ingredients, so that we may be 
neither ‘‘Greeks nor Trojans,’’ but truly Americans.’ 


When, a little over fifty years ago, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
delivered his famous Phi Beta Kappa address in Sanders Theater, 
he maintained that the time had come ‘‘to seek fresh inspiration at 
the fountains of living thought; for Goethe I hold to be the equal of 
Sophocles, and I prefer the philosophy of Montaigne to what seem 
to me the platitudes of Cicero.’’ He even went so far as to declare 
that none of his great ancestors, neither John, nor John Quincy 
Adams, had derived any profit from what their descendant called 
‘*fetich worship.’’ The least that can be said is that such an asser- 
tion reveals either surprising depths of ignorance or a vehement 
partisan spirit in a man who was in a position to be better informed. 
Even the most rapid survey would show that the assertion was as 
untrue of the Adamses as of most of their contemporaries. 


I 


The achievements of Jefferson as a classical scholar are so well 
known and so generally admired that they somewhat obscure the no 
less remarkable achievements of his contemporaries in the same 
field. In New England even more than in Virginia the classical 


1 Hamilton to King, 1796. 
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tradition was well established, and most of the men who made a 
name for themselves during the revolutionary era were no mean 
classical scholars. That they read Locke and later Montesquieu 
cannot be disputed; but at all times they studied an] memorized 
Cicero and some of the Greek historians. It was from Cicero par- 
ticularly, among the ancients, that they derived their ideals of 
liberty and government. It would be instructive to study more 
closely than has hitherto been done the knowledge of the classics 
that men of that generation could acquire in the colleges. No doubt 
the system of teaching could easily have been improved upon; but 
the fact remains that, however tedious may have been the training 
to which college students were subjected, most of them when they 
graduated were able to read ordinary Greek without much difficulty, 
and to read and write Latin with facility. 

After leaving college, Jefferson compiled the curious Common- 
place Book, which I published a few years ago, in which Greek and 
Latin authors occupy such a prominent place. John Adams, realizing 
that his teachers at Harvard had neglected to make him read the 
masterpieces of Latin literature, undertook to complete his classical 
education and, at twenty-nine, organized the Sodalitas Club, with 
Messrs. Gridley, Fitch and Dudley, to read in concert the Feudal 
Law and Tully’s Orations; they started with the Pro Muilone.* 
James Otis, in 1760, published a treatise entitled The Rudiments of 
Latin Prosody, with a Dissertation on Letters, and the principles of 
Harmony, in poetic and prosaic composition, collected from the best 
writers, and he composed a similar work on Greek prosody, which he 
could not have printed, for, he said, ‘‘there were no Greek types in 
the country, or if there were, no printer knew how to set them.’’ It 
is difficult to realize today the influence that these readings of the 
Greek and Latin authors could have upon young minds uncluttered 
with the perishable trash against which no double lock and no ivory 
tower can offer complete protection. Having few books at their 
disposal and only very brief newspapers, they eagerly sought in the 
classics allusions to contemporary events, they found in them prin- 
ciples of public and political morality, and they looked on them as 
masters and guides. 

A few days after the Stamp Act was to have gone into operation, 
a Boston minister, Dr. Mayhew, whom the younger generation of 
Harvard graduates considered as their intellectual leader, preached 


2 Works, II, 149. 
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a sermon on ‘‘The Repeal of the Stamp Act.’? Towards the end of 
the discourse he dwelt on his own principles: 


Having been initiated in youth in the doctrines of civil liberty, as they 
are taught by such men as Plato, Demosthenes, Cicero, and other persons 
among the ancients; and such as Sidney and Milton, Locke and Hoadley, 
among the moderns, I liked them; they seemed rational.* 


There is little doubt that the same admission could have been 
made by most of the men who from 1776 to 1787 cooperated in the 
formulation of the American system of government. 

This is the period which would give the most fruitful rewards 
in such an investigation as is here proposed. During the agitation 
directly preceding the Declaration of Independence, the problems 
discussed were somewhat limited. The real question then was rather 
to prove, that, in coming over to America, the colonists had sev- 
ered all the political bonds which, nominally and apparently, still 
connected them with the mother country. In a few instances we 
find allusions to the status of the Greek colonies, but in most cases 
the colonists claimed the same rights as had been enjoyed by their 
‘‘Saxon ancestors’? when they settled in a sparsely populated 
territory. 

From 1776 to 1787 the questions uppermost in their minds were 
of an entirely different nature. Independence could be considered 
as a fait accompli, but at one stroke the Declaration had abolished 
all the forms of government which proceeded in any degree from 
the British Crown. New governments had to be established for the 
new States and some formula had to be devised to regulate the re- 
lations of the States with one another. Such was the task before 
the men who wrote the different State constitutions, and who felt 
the need of a national or federal constitution when the Articles of 
Confederation proved inadequate and inefficient. To these prob- 
lems, solutions taking into consideration what was unique in the 
situation of America had to be found, and the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress and of the Constitutional Convention were no 
doubt mindful of the unprecedented character of the American ex- 
periment. On the other hand, most of them had been trained in the 
study of the common law, which had developed in them the legalistic 
disposition so apparent in the behavior of all American deliberative 
assemblies. Their arguments would have been less convincing, the 


3 Tudor, Life of James Otis, Boston, 1823, p. 144. 
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speakers themselves would have felt less confident of the soundness 
of their positions, if they had not been able to find precedents and 
to quote authorities for the measures they were advocating. This 


explains why the name of Montesquieu reappears so often in the j 
debates of the time. It is not that Montesquieu really exerted a : 
decisive influence or could be considered as the real and immediate 


‘*source’’ of any feature of the American constitution. Both Fed- 
eralists and Republicans quoted him with equal confidence for he 
was much more than a foreign political philosopher. His book, The 
Spirit of Laws, was in fact the most compact and the most complete 
handbook on the science and history of government at their disposal. 
In it were to be found countless facts and countless quotations which 
could be used as precedents and illustrations in support of practi- 
cally any and all opinions. Among the many questions which re- “ 
tained the attention of the Constitutional Convention, two only have 
been selected here: the famous theory of checks and balances, and 
the organization of the Senate, which might well be considered as a 
corollary to the first. On these two points, the delegates called upon 
Montesquieu as an authority in support of their views; but a careful 
study of the Records and the Federalist would show tiat more fre- 
quently they went back to the ancient sources from which Montes- 
quieu himself had derived his information, and that they had ap- 
parently a first hand acquaintance with ancient historians and 





ancient history. 

To a certain extent, their really surprising knowledge of classical 
analogies and precedents may be explained by the fact that John 
Adams had published, early in January 1787, his Defence of the 
Constitutions of Government of the United States of America. The 
first part of the work, dealing exclusively with ancient governments 
and writers, had reached America in March, long before the open- 
ing of the Federal Convention. It was immediately reprinted in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. In many respects, it was even 
better adapted to the use of the American legislators than the book 
of Montesquieu, since the author had dealt more extensively with 
problems of particular importance for the country he represented 
abroad. Among the students of government Adams had particu- 
larly singled out Polybius to whom he had been introduced by Swift, 
‘‘one who, though seldom quoted as a legislator, appears to have 
considered this subject, and to have furnished arguments enough 
forever to determine the question.’’ Swift had observed ‘‘That the 
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best legislators of all ages agree in this, that the absolute power, 
which originally is in the whole body, is a trust too great to be com- 
mitted to any man or assembly; and therefore. . . it will be an 
eternal rule in politics among every free people, that there is a 
balance of power to be carefully held by every state within itself.’” 

This theory, however, had not originated with Swift, and the Doc- 
tor himself had quoted his authority—no less than Polybius—who 
tells us, ‘‘the best government is that which consists of three forms, 
regis, optimatium et populi imperium.’’ Cicero had expressed the 
same idea almost in the same words when he asserted: ‘‘Statuo esse 
optime constitutam rempublicam, quae ex tribus generibus illis, 
regali, optimo, et populari, modice confusa,’’ and Adams as well as 
his contemporaries was familiar with it, but nowhere had this ‘‘fu- 
sion’’ of the three orders balancing one another been expressed so 
clearly and so perfectly as in the Greek historian of Rome.° 

To the discussion of Polybius Adams gave considerable space, 
more than ten pages of the modern edition, freely acknowledging his 
debt to the ancient writer: 


I wish to assemble together the opinions and reasonings of philosophers, 
politicians, and historians, who have taken the most extensive views of men 
and societies, whose characters are deservedly revered, and whose writings 
were in the contemplation of those who framed the American constitutions. 
It will not be contested that all these characters are united in Polybius, who, 
in a fragment of his sixth book translated by Edward Spelman, at the end 
of his translation of the Roman Antiquities of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
says,—‘‘It is customary, with those who professedly treat this subject, to 
establish three sorts of government,—kingly government, aristocracy, and 
democracy. . . . It is manifest that the best form of government is that 


*A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions between the Nobles and Com- 
mons of Athens and Rome, with the Consequences they had upon both those States, 
in The Works of John Adams, IV, 383-389. 

5 Adams already had in his library an edition of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
published in Frankfort in 1686, with the Greek and Latin in parallel columns, which 
he purchased in Paris in 1784. He added to it the English translation, The Roman 
Antiquities translated into English; with Notes and Dissertations, by Edward Spel- 
man, London, 1758; he also possessed a French translation of Polybius, Les His- 
toires de Polybe, avec les fragmens ou extraits du mesme auteur, par Du Ryer, 
Paris, 1669-1670, 3 vols. and an English translation, The History of Polybius .. . 
principally of the Roman People, during the first and second Punick Wars, trans- 
lated by Sir Henry Sheeres. Added a character of Polybius and his writings, by 
Mr. Dryden. London, 1698, 3 vols. 
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which is compounded of all three. This is founded not only in reason, but 
in experience.® 


Then follows a long quotation which would deserve full elabora- 
tion and discussion, for it contains already two of the principles 
often attributed to Montesquieu who, in fact, did nothing but 
generalize and modernize the lessons of ancient history: 


Lycurgus concluded that every form of government that is simple, by 
soon degenerating into that vice that is allied to it, must be unstable. The 
vice of kingly government is monarchy; that of aristocracy, oligarchy ; that 
of democracy, rage and violence; into which, in process of time, all of them 
must degenerate. Lycurgus, to avoid these inconveniences, formed his gov- 
ernment not of one sort, but united in one all the advantages and properties 
of the best governments; to the end that no branch of it, by swelling beyond 
its due bounds, might degenerate into the vice which is congenial to it; and 
that, while each of them were mutually acted upon by opposite powers, no 
one part might incline any way, or outweigh the rest; but that the common- 
wealth being equally poised and balanced, like a ship ‘‘or a wagon,’’ acted 
upon by contrary powers, might long remain in the same situation ; while the 
king was restrained from excess by the fear of the people, who had a proper 
share in the commonwealth; and, on the other side, the people did not dare 
to disregard the king, from their fear of the senate, who, being all elected for 
their virtue, would always incline to the justest side; by which means, that 
branch which happened to be oppressed became always superior, and, by the 
accessional weight of the senate, outbalanced the other. This system pre- 
served the Lacedaemonians in liberty longer than any other people we Pave 
heard of ever enjoyed it. 

All three principal orders of government were found in the Roman com- 
monwealth ; everything was constituted and administered with that equality 
and propriety by these three, that it was not possible, even for a Roman citizen, 
to assert positively, whether the government, in the whole, was aristocratical, 
democratical, or monarchical. For, when we cast our eyes on the power of 
the consuls, the government appeared entirely monarchical and kingly, when 
on that of the senate, aristocratical ; and when any one considered the power 
of the people, it appeared plainly democratical.’ 

® Defence . . . chapter VI, in Works of John Adams, IV, 435-445. 

* Whether or not he remembered Polybius, Benjamin Franklin, aceording to 
Adams himself, had used a similar comparison “in 1776, in the convention of Penn- 
sylvania when speaking on” a motion to add “another assembly, under the name of 
a senate or council,” the Doctor has said that: “two assemblies appeared to him like 
the practice he had somewhere seen, of certain wagoners, who, when about to descend 
a steep hill with a heavy load, if they had four ecattles, took off one pair from before, 
and chaining them to the hinder part of the wagon drove them down hill; while the 
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Polybius had concluded his long dissertation with the assertion 
that, ‘‘such being the power of each order to hurt and assist each 
other, their union is adapted to all contingencies, and it is not pos- 
sible to invent a more perfect system.’’ Such an enthusiasm and 
such an optimism Adams felt himself unable to share. In fact, the 
monarchical, aristocratical and democratical powers were unequally 
mixed in Rome. The consuls had no negative; the people had a 
negative, but a very unequal one, because they had no opportunity 
for cool deliberation. The appointment of tribunes was a very in- 
adequate remedy. This appears from Adams’s commentary on the 
speech of Manlius Valerius, found in the seventh book of Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis, in which the old senator propesed to strengthen 
the tribunitian power. He found facts to support his criticism in 
Adam Ferguson’s book entitled History of the Progress and Termi- 
nation of the Roman Republic, 1783, 3 vols. There the student of 
government is able to trace the development of the Roman constitu- 
tion from the earliest days to ‘‘that state of maturity, at which 
Polybius began to admire the felicity of its institutions, and the 
order of its administration.’’ For Adams the history of republican 
Rome could be summed up in this picturesque fashion: Plebeians 
scrambling after Patricians; or Democracy hunting down Aristoc- 
racy; or Tribunes in chase of a Senate. The lesson to draw from all 
this scramble and this continuous contention between the different 
powers was clear: 


From this example, as from all others, it appears that there can be no 
government of laws without a balance, and that there can be no balance 
without three orders: and that even three orders can never balance each 
other, unless each in its department is independent and absolute. For want 
of this the struggle was first between the king and senate; in which case the 
king must always give way, unless supported by the people. Before the 
creation of the tribunes, the people were in no sense independent, and, there- 
fore, could not support the kings. After the abolition of kings, the senate 
had no balance either way, and accordingly became at once a tyrannical 
oligarchy. When the people demanded their right, and obtained a check, 
they were not satisfied; and grasped at more and more power, until they 
obtained all, there being no monarchical power to aid the senate. But the 
moment the power became collected into this one center, it was found in 





pair before and the weight of the load, overbalancing the strength of those behind, 
drew them slowly and moderately down the hill.” Defence, ch. IV; in Works, IV, 
390. 
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reality split into three; and as Caesar had the largest of the three shares, he 
instantly usurped the whole. 


Thus the system outlined by Polybius was not perfect, though 
the principles on which it rested were excellent: for the executive 
was never sufficiently separated from the legislative, nor had these 
powers a control upon each other defined with sufficient accuracy. 
This precedent made very clear the task of the American legisla- 
tors: it was to preserve the principle of checks and balances without 
which no form of government can attain any permanency. This 
principle, which had been reaffirmed by Montesquieu, constituted 
the essence of the political philosophy of ancient thinkers whose 
works were available to the delegates either directly or in the 
abridged form given by John Adams in his Defence. It was the 
duty of the American legislators to keep in mind these ancient ex- 
periments, to derive from them whatever profit they could, to re- 
member that to a certain extent ‘‘the constitution of England, if its 
balance is seen to play, in practice, according to the principles of 
its theory, . . . is a system much more perfect.’’ But there was 
no reason to believe that the American architects could not erect 
a much better structure on the old foundations, and Adams con- 
cluded that ‘‘The constitutions of several of the United States, it is 
hoped, will prove themselves improvements both upon the Roman, 
the Spartan, and the English commonwealths.”’ 


II 


Supplemented by the book of Ferguson, Rollin’s Ancient History 
and Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, the Defence of the Constitutions 
of Government of the United States of America became the text 
book, or rather the handbook of the American legislators. There 
were few occasions when the ancient writers were not called upon 
to provide precedents and illustrations for the different speakers. 
A complete enumeration cannot be undertaken here, but a few ex- 
amples may not be out of place. 

Shortly after the opening of the Convention, Madison thought 
it necessary to remind his colleagues of former experiments and he, 


in a very able and ingenious speech ran through the whole Scheme of the 
Government,—pointed out all the beauties and defects of ancient republics; 
compared their situation with ours wherever it appeared to bear any analogy, 
and proved that the only way to make a Government answer all the end of its 
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institution was to collect the wisdom of its several parts in aid of each other 
whenever it was necessary. Hence the propriety of incorporating the Judi- 
cial with the Executive in the revision of the Laws. (Records, I, 110).® 


When the question of the presidential powers was brought up 
for the first time, George Mason indicated his preference for an 
executive in three persons, for a single executive would be too much 
like a monarchy. He praised the democratic spirit which makes 
citizens fight pro aris et focis and enabled ‘‘the little cluster of 
Grecian republics to resist, and almost constantly to defeat the 
Persian monarch.”’ 

Ancient precedents were mentioned again and again in the fierce 
discussion which raged around the sovereignty of the States of the 
Union. Hamilton made an impassioned plea for a strong executive 
and a strong federal bond, and pointed out that the Greek con- 
federacies were of short duration because of an inherent weakness: 


The Amphyetionie Council had, it would seem, ample powers for general 
purposes. It had in particular the power of fining and using force against 
delinquent members. What was the consequence? Their decrees were mere 
signals of war. The Phocian war is a striking example of it. Philip at 
length taking advantage of their disunion, and insinuating himself into their 
Councils, made himself master of their fortunes. (June 18, Records, I, 285). 


The same argumentation, with the same examples, was presented 
by Madison on the next day: ‘‘Did not Persia and Macedon distract 
the councils of Greece by acts of corruption? And is not Jersey 
and Holland at this day subject to the same distractions?’’ (Records, 
I, 326) 

Charles Pinckney apparently was the only one who had the 
courage to protest that conditions were entirely different and prece- 
dents out of place. He did not do so however, without some display 
of historical erudition: 

The people of this country are not only very different from the inhabi- 
tants of any State we are acquainted with in the modern world; but I assert 
that their situation is distinct from either the people of Greece or Rome, or 
of any State we are acquainted with among the antients.—Can the orders 
introduced by the institution of Solon, can they be found in the United 
States? Can the military habits and manners of Sparta be resembled to our 
habits and manners? Are the distinctions of Patrician and Plebeian known 
among us? (June 25th, Records, I, 401) 

8 All the following quotations are taken from The Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, edited by Max Farrand, New Haven and London, 1911, 1937. 
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Apparently he was not followed, for three days later, arguing 
for the establishment of a strong federal government and trying to 
allay the apprehension lest the small States be crushed by the larger 
ones, Madison pointed out that the smaller States had nothing to 
fear from a government in which the federal bond would be power- 
ful enough to protect the weaker members against the enterprises 
of the ambitious ones. Once again he brought in an array of his- 
torical precedents: ‘‘ Among the principal members of antient and 
modern confederacies, we find the same effect from the same cause. 
The contentions, not the coalitions of Sparta, Athens and Thebes, 
proved fatal to the smaller members of the Amphyctionic Con- 
federacy . . . The more lax the bond, the more liberty the larger 
will have to avail themselves of their superior force. Here again 
Experience was an instructive monitor.’’ After mentioning ‘‘the 
heroic period of antient Greece, the feudal licentiousness of the 
middle ages of Europe, the existing condition of the American 
savages,’’ he finally added: 

But there are cases still more in point. What was the condition of the 
weaker members of the Amphyctioniec Confederacy? Plutarch (Life of The- 
mistocles) will inform us that it happened but too often that the strongest 
cities corrupted and awed the weaker, and that Judgment went in favor of 
the more powerful party. (June 28th, Records, I, 449) 


At this juncture Franklin rose in despair. The Convention 
threatened to degenerate into a classical meeting, which we may 
surmise was somewhat over the heads of some members. To his 
colleagues he addressed a piteous appeal: 


The small progress we have made after 4 or five weeks close attendance and 
continual reasonings with each other—our different sentiments on almost 
every question, several of the last producing as many noes as ays, is methinks 
a melancholy proof of the imperfection of the Human Understanding. We 
indeed seem to feel our own want of political wisdom, since we have been 
running about in search of it. We have gone back to ancient history for 
models of Government, and examined the different forms of those Republics 
which having been formed with the seeds of their own dissolution now no 
longer exist. And we have viewed the Modern States all round Europe, but 
find none of their Constitutions suitable to our circumstances. (June 28th, 
Records, I, 451) 


His conclusion was that ‘‘we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of lights to illuminate our under- 
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standing,’’ and he proposed to institute daily prayers, as in the old 
Congress. 

Although fully trusting in the divine guidance, the scholars in 
the Convention were not ready to give up their most precious argu- 
ments. In Franklin’s own words, ‘‘The Convention, except three 
or four persons, thought Prayers unnecessary,’’ and when Martin 
took up the floor again on the same day, he went back to the old 
confederacies, advancing that 


The states forming the amphictionic council were equal, though Lace- 
demon, one of the greatest states, attempted the exclusion of three of the 
lesser states from this right. The plan reported, it is true, only intends to 
diminish those rights, not to annihilate them.—It was the ambition and power 
of the great Grecian states which at last ruined this respectable council. 
(June 28th, Records, I, 454) 


Madison retorted that the great States in the Amphyctionic Con- 
federacy never oppressed the smaller, never combined to oppress 
the other cities, but that they were rivals and fought each other. 
Martin, nevertheless, stuck to his guns contending that: ‘‘ Amphic- 
tyonick Council of Greece represented by two from each town—who 
were notwithsg. the dispn. of the Towns equal’’; that ‘‘Ali the 
Ancient and Modern Confedns. and Leagues were as equals not- 
withstanding the vast disproportions in size and wealth,’’ and in 
support of his position, he triumphantly quoted from ‘‘Rollin’s 
Ancient History, 4 vol., p. 79.”’ (June, 28th, Records, I, 459) 

Who could have thought, unless such positive texts were pro- 
duced, that the limitation of two senators for each State might per- 
haps be traced to the ‘‘ Amphictyonick Council of Greece?’’ 

When Ellsworth, as a compromise, proposed an amendment, 
‘*That in the second branch each state shall have an equal vote,’’ he 
admitted that the effect of this motion was to make the general 
government partly federal and partly national. He thought, how- 
ever, that if some conspicuous faults appeared in this organization, 
they could be remedied in time. 

This, in Madison’s opinion would never do. It was a most 
dangerous doctrine. ‘‘The Defects of the Amphictionick League 
were acknowledged, but they never could be reformed”’ (June 29th). 
He maintained that, on another important point, Mr. Ellsworth 
‘*had also erred’’ in saying, in support of the equal representation 
of the States, tiat: 
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No instance had existed in which confederated States had not retained to 
themselves a perfect equality of suffrage. Passing over the German system 
in which the K. of Prussia has nine voices, he reminded Mr. E. of the Lycian 
confederacy, in which the component members had votes proportioned to their 
importance, and which Montesquieu recommends as the fittest model for that 
form of government. Had the fact been as stated by Mr. E. it would have 
been of little avail to him, or rather would have strengthened the arguments 
against him; the History & fate of the several Confederacies modern as well 
as Antient, demonstrating some radical vice in their structure. (June 30th, 
Records, I, 485) 


This question was necessarily very closely connected with the 
organization of the Senate, and as the discussion was not conducted 
very systematically, it is practically impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the two in an analysis of the debates. It does not appear 
that the possibility of limiting the legislative power to one house was 
very seriously or very long considered in the Convention, although 
outside the Convention the unicameral system was favored by a 
number of writers. 

Madison insisted that the Senate should remain a small body, 
and here again he drew his illustrations from ancient history: 


Their weight would be in an inverse ratio to their number. The example 
of the Roman Tribunes was applicable. They lost their influence and power 
in proportion as their number was augmented. The reason seemed to be 
obvious: They were appointed to take care of the popular interests & pre- 
tensions at Rome, because the people by reason of their number could not 
act in concert; were liable to fall into factions among themselves, and to 
become a prey to their aristocratic adversaries. The more the representatives 
of the people therefore were multiplied, the more they partook of the infirmi- 
ties of their constituents, the more liable they became to be divided among 
themselves either from their own indiscretions or the artifices of the opposite 
factions, and of course the less capable of fulfilling their trust. (June 7th, 
Records, I, 151) 


A week later, Patterson made a very interesting speech, no less 
erudite, on the dangers of the unicameral system: 


A single legislature is very dangerous.—Despotism may present itself in 
various shapes. May there not be legislative despotism if in the exercise of 
their power they are unchecked or unrestrained by another branch? On the 
contrary an executive to be restrained must be an individual. The first tri- 
umvirate of Rome combined, without law, was fatal to its liberties; and the 
second, by the usurpation of Augustus, ended in despotism.—The two kings 
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of Sparta and the consuls of Rome, by sharing the executive, distracted their 
governments. (June 16th, Records, I, 261) 


It is clear that in the opinion of several delegates, the executive 
represented the monarchical power, the senate the aristocratical, 
and the house the popular power. This appears even more clearly 
in a speech of Madison on the same subject. Insisting that the term 
of the Senator should be nine years rather than four or six, and 
answering Pinckney, who had opposed a long term, Madison frankly 
declared that it was necessary to insure to the Senate as much per- 
manency as possible. It was impossible to prevent the rise of an 
aristocracy: ‘‘There will be debtors and creditors, and an unequal 
possession of property, and hence arises different views and dif- 
ferent objects in government. This, indeed is the ground-work of 
aristocracy; and we find it blended in every government, both 
ancient and modern.’’ In conclusion, he did not hesitate to state 
that: ‘‘Landholders ought to have a share in the government to 
support these invaluable interests and to balance and check the 
other. They ought to be so constituted as to protect the minority 
of the opulent against the majority. The senate, therefore, ought 
to be this body; and to answer these purposes, they ought to have 
permanency and stability. Various have been the propositions; but 
my opinion is, the longer they continue in office, the better will these 
views be answered.’’ (June 26th, Records, I, 431) 

Hamilton agreed with Madison and was equally outspoken: 


If we incline too much to democracy, we shall soon shoot into a monarchy. 
The difference of property is already great amongst us. Commerce and 
industry will still increase the disparity. Your government must meet this 
state of things, or combinations will in process of time, undermine your 
system. 

Then he drew again from ancient history to illustrate his thesis, 
and once more he evidently remembered Polybius: 


What was the tribunitial power of Rome? It was instituted by the 
plebeans as a guard against the patricians. But was this a sufficient check? 
No—tThe only distinction which remained at Rome was, at last, between the 
rich and poor. (June 26th, Records, I, 432) 


These quotations and illustrations could easily be multiplied. 
Incomplete as they are, they may serve to support the contention 
that the framers of the Federal Constitution, far from being un- 
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mindful of the past, were eager to connect the American experi- 
ment with the efforts of the generations of old to establish a balance 
of powers. Such an analysis of the weaknesses of ancient as well 
as modern constitutions would, they hoped enable America to escape 
the sort of fatality which, according to Montesquieu, had seemed to 
make it impossible for any government not to decay. 

This constant preoccupation with the past and this prestige of 
the ancient writers extended beyond the walls of the Federal Con- 
vention. The same historical considerations reappeared, although 
somewhat less frequently during ‘‘the debates in the several State 
Conventions on the adoption of the Constitution.’” 

In Massachusetts, evidently alluding to Sedgwick, Ames, Heath 
and perhaps John Adams, Gore protested against the speakers who 
held that ‘‘we ought to consult the sentiments of wise men who have 
written on the subject of government and thereby regulate our de- 
cision on this business,’’ and he maintained that ‘‘certainly observa- 
tions drawn from such sources can have no weight in considering 
things so essentially different.’’ He was upheld by King, who 
reiterated that ‘‘history can afford little on this subject’’ and that 
‘‘from the continent of Europe we could receive no instruction.’’ 
(Elliot, IT, 16, 17, 19) 

On the other hand, the learned Dr. Willard ‘‘entered largely into 
the field of ancient history,’’ to be contradicted by the Hon. Mr. 
Cabot ‘‘in a clear and elegant manner.’’ This display of erudition 
would have probably occupied much more space had not Mr. Randall 
abruptly cut it short by saying that ‘‘the quoting of ancient history 
was no more to the purpose than to tell how our forefathers dug 
clams at Plymouth.’’ A few days later, Bowdoin, unimpressed by 
this rugged profession of Americanism, discussed at length Solon 
and Montesquieu. (Jb., lI, 68, 126) 

In Connecticut, Ellsworth indulged in a long disquisition on the 
Amphictyonie Council, the Achaean league, and the Aetolian league 
(1b., II, 187), and so did Hamilton in New York (Jb., IT, 233, 302). 
In Pennsylvania Wilson attempted to check the scholarly enthusiasm 
of those who drew false analogies between the present situation and 
the Achaean league, the Lycian confederacy and the Amphictyonic 
council, and claimed an entire and unprecedented originality for the 
system on which rested the Constitution—namely ‘‘the doctrine of 
representation altogether unknown to the ancients.’’ (Jb., II, 423) 


® This is the title of the well known compilation of Jonathan Elliot, Philadel- 
phia, 1861, from which the following quotations are taken. 
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In Virginia, Nicholas discussed the system of balances intro- 
duced in the government of Rome by the ‘‘creation of tribunes of 
the people’’ (Jb., III, 19); Madison enumerated ‘‘the various rea- 
sons whereby nations had lost their liberties’’ (/b., JI, 91). Mon- 
roe, in a long and scholarly discussion reviewed the history of the 
ancient and modern confederations and ‘‘read several passages 
from Polybius to elucidate and prove the excellent structure of the 
Achaean league and the consequent happy effects of this excellency.’’ 
(1b., I1I, 209-211) 

il 


No attempt has been made to study from this point of view the 
editorials appearing in the press during the debates. We know 
however that the writers of the Federalist found it necessary on 
many occasions to resort to ancient history in order to strengthen 
their argumentation. In fact, they displayed their erudition much 
more freely than during the debates and to the sources already 
mentioned they added among others ‘‘an intelligent writer,’’ ‘‘l’abbé 
de Mably,’’ whom they quoted extensively.” 

Attempting to show the dangers resulting from men who abuse 
the confidence placed in them either by a king or a people, and con- 
sequently the desirability of establishing proper checks, Hamilton 
discovered a conspicuous example in the life of Pericles, who ‘‘in 
compliance with the resentment of a prostitute, at the expense of 
much of the blood and treasure of his countrymen, attacked, van- 
quished, and destroyed the city of the Samnians,’’ then of the Mega- 
rensians, and ‘‘was the primitive author of that famous and fatal 
war, distinguished in the Grecian annals by the name of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; which, after various vicissitudes, intermissions and 
renewals, terminated in the ruin of the Athenian commonwealth.’’™ 

Protesting against the belief that a republic would necessarily 
enjoy peace, and that no standing army was necessary, Hamilton 
again recalled the examples of Sparta, Athens and Carthage, for 
‘‘Sparta was little better than a well-regulated camp; and Rome 
was never sated of carnage and conquest.”’ 

Against those who would like to give equal representation to all 
the States, irrespective of their population, and to maintain a con- 
federate rather than a national government, in order to preserve the 

10 See particularly Federalist, VI, XVIII, XX. 

11 Federalist, VI. 
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full independence and sovereignty of the individual States, Hamil- 
ton took the ground that the proposed plan of government made 
them ‘‘constituent parts of the National Sovereignty, by allowing 
them a direct representation in the Senate, and leaves in their pos- 
session certain exclusive and very important portions of Sovereign 
power.’’ In this respect the American plan was far better than the 
Lycian Confederacy, which had been represented by Montesquieu 
as ‘fa model of an excellent Confederate Republic,’’ for ‘‘In the 
Lycian Confederacy, which consisted of twenty-three ciT1Es, or re- 
publics, the largest were entitled to three votes in the common coun- 
cr, those of the middle class to two, and the smallest to one.’’” 

Madison gave a whole number of the Federalist’ to a discussion 
of the ancient confederacies, of which ‘‘the most considerable was 
that of the Grecian Republics, associated under the Amphictyonic 
council. From the best accounts transmitted of this celebrated in- 
stitution, it bore a very instructive analogy to the present Confede- 
ration of the American States.’’ He then proceeded with a detailed 
analysis of the Amphictyonic Council, pointing out its faults, and 
particularly its lack of balance, which enabled the larger cities, in 
spite of the equality of representation, to dominate the assembly. 
‘¢ Athens, as we learn from DEMOSTHENES, was the arbiter of Greece 
seventy-three years. The Lacedaemonians next governed it twenty- 
nine years; at a subsequent period, after the battle of Leuctra, the 
Thebans had their turn of domination.’’ ‘*‘The smaller members, 
though entitled by the theory of their system, to revolve in equal 
pride and majesty around the common centre, had become, in fact, 
satellites of the orbs of primary magnitude.’’ ‘‘Had Greece, says 
a judicious observer on her fate, been united by a stricter Confede- 
ration, and persevered in her union, she would never have worn the 
chains of Macedon; and might have proved a barrier to the vast 
projects of Rome.’’ 

The Achaean League supplied Madison with no less ‘‘valuable 
instruction.’’ In Madison’s opinion, it was by far the most interest- 
ing of the ancient confederations; it was also the most united, and 
so well-balanced that ‘‘the popular Government, which was so 
tempestuous elsewhere, caused no disorders in the members of the 
Achaean republic, because it was there tempered by the general 
authority and laws of the Confederacy.’’ This was so true that 

12 Federalist, IX. 

8 Tbid., XVII. 
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when the Romans undertook the conquest of Greece they found that 
the easiest way to overcome the Greeks was to proclaim ‘‘universal 
liberty throughout Greece,’’ which was ‘‘but another name more 
specious for the independence of the members on the Federal head.’’ 
‘*By these arts, this union, the last hope of Greece, the last hope of 
ancient liberty, was torn into pieces; and such imbecility and dis- 
traction introduced, that the arms of Rome found little difficulty in 
completing the ruin which their arts had commenced.’’ Madison 
deeply regretted that such imperfect monuments should remain of 
this curious political fabric; but enough of it, he opined, was known 
to provide an important lesson for the American States. 

When Hamilton tried to refute the objection that codrdinate 
authority could not exist in the matter of taxation, he quoted the 
Roman organization, according to which ‘‘the legislative authority, 
in the last resort, resided for ages in two different political bodies— 
not as branches of the same Legislature, but as distinct and inde- 
pendent Legislatures, in each of which an opposite interest pre- 
vailed; in one, the patrician; in the other, the plebeian. Many 
arguments might have been adduced, to prove the unfitness of two 
such seemingly contradictory authorities, each having power to 
annul or repeal the acts of the other. But a man would have been 
regarded as frantic, who should have attempted at Rome to disprove 
their existence. It will be readily understood, that I allude to the 
COMITIA CENTURIATA and the comiTia TrIpuTA . . . these two Legis- 
latures coexisted for ages, and the Roman Republic attained to the 
utmost height of human greatness.’’™ 

When, finally, the Federalist took up the organization of the 
Senate, Madison thought it necessary again to go back to ancient 
history to justify the establishment of a second house. In speaking 
of the constitution of the Senate, he said: 


It adds no small weight to all these considerations, to recollect that history 
informs us of no long-lived republic, which had not a senate. Sparta, Rome, 
and Carthage are, in fact, the only states to whom that character can be ap- 
plied. In each of the two first, there was a senate for life. The constitution 
of the Senate in the last is less known. Circumstantial evidence makes it 
probable, that it was not different in this particular from the two others. It 
is at least certain, that it had some quality or other which rendered it an 
anchor against popular fluctuations.’ 

14 Federalist, No. XXXIV. 

15 Tbid., No. LXIII. 
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Even in the pure democracies of Greece, it was found necessary 
to elect some smaller bodies: the nine archons of Athens before 
Solon, and, subsequent to that period, an assembly of at first four, 
then six hundred members annually elected by the people, and par- 
tially representing them in their legislative capacity. Madison tried 
to demonstrate that such an assembly did not constitute a danger 
for the more popular branch of the government. He presented it 
as a necessary check against the tyranny of popular passions and, 
to make his point in a more forceful way, he could do no better than 
quote again from Polybius: 

As far as antiquity can instruct us on this subject, its examples support 
the reasoning which we have employed. In Sparta, the Ephori, the annual 
representatives of the people, were found an overmatch for the senate for 
life, continually gained on its authority and finally drew all power into their 
own hands. The Tribunes of Rome, who were the Representatives of the 
people, prevailed, it is well known, in almost every contest with the senate 
for life, and in the end gained the most complete triumph over it. The fact 
is the more remarkable, as unanimity was required in every act of the Trib- 
unes, even after their number was augmented to ten. It proves the irresis- 
tible force possessed by that branch of a free government, w':ich has the 
people on its side. To these examples might be added that of Carthage, 
whose senate, according to the testimony of POLYBIUS, instead o* Grawing all 
power into its vortex, had, at the commencement of the second Punie War, 


lost almost the whole of its original portion.*® 


IV 


It is, of course, undeniable, that the American Constitution rests 
largely upon the colonial governments and upon British traditions 
modified in order to fit new circumstances. This having been 
granted, it is not superfluous to recall that the legislators of 1787 
were aware, in the words of John Adams, that ‘‘the English have, in 
reality, blended together the feudal institutions with those of the 
Greeks and Romans, and that out of all have made that noble com- 
position which avoids the inconveniences, and retains the advantages 
of both.’’ Some of them had little use for the past and for Europe, 
either because, like Mr. Bass, a member of the North Carolina Con- 
vention, ‘‘who never went to school, and had been born blind,’’ they 

attered themselves, ‘‘with the possession of common sense and 
reason’’ (Elliot, IV, 174), or simply because they were distrustful 


16 Federalist, LXIII. 
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of any foreign ideas. Most of the delegates, however, were willing 
and eager to refer to the past and from it to derive whatever lessons 
had been preserved for the use of future generations. Two points 
particularly attracted their attention: the experiments in federal or- 
ganization which had been carried out more or less successfully by 
the Greeks; then the imperfect but interesting system of checks 
and balances established by the Romans and described by Polybius. 
In the discussion of these fundamental problems, they often quoted 
Montesquieu, but Montesquieu was only one of their authorities; 
they utilized modern historians like Stanyan and Ferguson and they 
did not neglect the original texts available either in full or in the 
convenient compilation of John Adams. 

To evaluate exactly the influence of the ancient philosophers and 
historians upon the formulation of the American system of govern- 
ment would be a long and difficult undertaking. In many cases the 
legislators used the ancient examples and precedents simply to il- 
lustrate and confirm conclusions which they might have reached 
independently. When J.-J. Mounier, a former member of the 
French ‘‘Constituent Assembly’’ attempted to estimate the respon- 
sibility of the philosophes in the upheaval which had overthrown 
the old régime, he maintained that: ‘‘the principles advanced by a 
few of the eighteenth century writers and chiefly the example of the 
Long Parliament, assumed a disastrous importance. But the Revo- 
lution was not brought about by the influence of these principles. 
On the contrary, the Revolution made them influential. Even if 
they had not been already circulated, the circumstances in which 
France happened to be would have caused the creation and de- 
velopment of such deleterious systems.’’”’ 

In a similar way, to claim too much for ‘‘Polybius,’’ who is 
taken here as a sort of symbol, would be erroneous and dangerous. 
One of the writers of the Federalist papers who had read on the 
subject as much as any man of his time and had been an actor as 
well as an observer during the framing of the Constitution, summed 
up the whole question in words which might well be remembered by 
historians of constitutional history and historians of ideas. After 
enumerating the causes which made unstable the ancient republics 
and pointing out that the history of Sparta, Rome and Carthage 


>] 


17 De Vinfluence attribuée aux philosophes, aux francs-magons et aux illuminés 


sur la Révolution de France. Paris, 1822. 1st edition, Tubingue, 1801. 
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alone provides ‘‘very instructive proofs of the necessity of some 
institution that will blend stability with liberty,’’ he concluded: 


I am not unaware of the circumstances which distinguish the American 
from other popular governments, as well ancient as modern ; and which render 
extreme circumspection necessary, in reasoning from the one case to the other. 
But after allowing due weight to this consideration, it may still be main- 
tained, that there are many points of similitude which render these examples 


not unworthy of our attention."* 


A very moderate conclusion, but a conclusion which could be 
taken as a program by all those who believe that the American ex- 
periment had more than a local and circumstantial value; that it 
was in fact a sort of culmination, and that, to understand and ap- 
praise it, it is necessary to realize that the most modern form of 
government is not unconnected with the political thought and the 
political experience of ancient times. 


Princeton University. 


18 Federalist, LXIII. The author is either Madison or Hamilton; the display of 


historical erudition seems to point to Madison. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS WRITINGS IN 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


By Louis B. Wricut 


To say that the history of religion is one of the most important, 
as well as one of the most complex, subjects facing the student of 
the English Renaissance is a platitude so obvious that it ought not 
to need repeating. Yet of all the fields of investigation in the his- 
tory of English thought during this period, it would be hard to find 
another that has been treated in such piecemeal fashion, or ap- 
proached with so many pre-conceived and ex parte notions. And 
within the broad outlines of religious history, no special subject has 
been so persistently ignored as the significance of the vast body of 
religious writings that poured from the English press from the 
time of Caxton to the beginning of the Puritan Revolution, the 
period that we may somewhat loosely describe as the English Re- 
naissance. Only within the last decade have literary historians 
shown an inclination to take cognizance of a body of literature 
amounting to more than forty per cent of the total output of the 
printing press. Thanks now to a few inquiring pioneers, a trail, 
here and there, has been blazed through the wilderness, and scholars 
are beginning to see that, if the dark hinterland is not precisely 
flowing with the milk and honey of literary genius, at least it has 
abundant stores of good grain to nourish historians who deal in 
ideas or social trends, or even strictly literary developments. 

The neglect of religious writings is understandable, for literary 
historians usually emphasize types of writing pleasing to the age in 
which they live. Their criticisms and observations are more often 
a reflection of themselves and their contemporaries than an interpre- 
tation of the literature they write about in terms of the age that 
produced it. For example, today, quite reasonably, we are more 
interested in Shakespeare’s dramatic development than in the career 
and influence of his contemporary, the Reverend William Perkins; 
but for every Elizabethan who saw or read one of Shakespeare’s 
plays, a hundred bought and read Perkins’ sermons. Yet even if a 
host of historians arose to ‘‘discover,’’ with whatever enthusiasm, 
such forgotten preachers, the twentieth century would not fall to 
which is as it should be. Never- 





sermon-reading for its pleasure 
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theless, if we hope to have an adequate understanding of the Eliza- 
bethan period, we must know something more of its literary tastes 
than can be obtained from books that merely entertain us. As Pro- 
fessor Chambers comments in his brilliant essay on the continuity 
of English prose, ‘‘in the history of literature, we have to consider 
not merely what writers charm us, but what writers influenced their 
age, and how.’” And, illustrating the distortion of truth that comes 
from failure to recognize this simple fact, Mr. Chambers points 
out that historians have banished into oblivion the greatest prose 
writers of the fourteenth century because these forgotten men 
wrote of religious matters—a theme distinctly boring to the chil- 
dren of enlightenment in the twentieth century. In this connection 
we might also recall Gibbon’s contempt for Caxton because he 
brought out so many pious works and saints’ legends, thereby 
catering to ‘‘the vicious taste of his readers.’” 

Although we have yet no work on English religious literature so 
comprehensive as M. Henri Brémond’s Histoire littéraire du sentt- 
ment religieux en France depuis la fin des guerres de religion 
jusqu’ad nos jours, there are signs that scholars are awaking to 
the tremendous importance of this subject. In 1933 Dr. G. R. Owst 
of Cambridge published Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, 
a book for which a much-abused phrase of blurb writers is literally 
true; it is indeed an ‘‘epoch-making book,’’ for it has shown the 
necessity of re-writing medieval literary history as we convention- 
ally know it. It is significant that Dr. Owst in his introduction felt 
a compulsion to write a defense of his theme. <A few of his remarks 

1R. W. Chambers, “The Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More and 
His School,” Early English Text Society, No. 186 (London, 1932), p. exlix. See 
also pp. exxv, elxvii. 

2 Nellie Slayton Aurner, Caxton, Mirror of Fifteenth-Century Letters (Boston 
and New York, 1926), p. 126. 

‘Translated by K. L. Montgomery as A Literary History of Religious Thought 
in France (London, 1928 ). The first four volumes have appeared. In Vol. I, 
Devout Humanism, p. xv, M. Brémond remarks of a proper historical attitude toward 
literature: “Would the historian of French literature be justified in neglecting Jean 
Louis Guez de Balzac, the greatest literary force of his time, although he be no 
longer read in ours? In the same way, though it is open to us to prefer a page of 
the Elévations sur les mystéres to a hundred pages of Pére Binet, still we must not 
ignore the fact that this Jesuit exercised on the religious consciousness of his 
century an influence far wider and more active than that of Bossuet himself.” 
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should be quoted here, for what he says of medieval literature is 
equally true of the Renaissance: 


The historical student, who wanders from outside into the preserve of the 
literary critics, can hardly fail to be struck from time to time by the highly 
artificial treatment of the story of English medieval literary development by 
those whose chief concern appears to be ‘‘to sift out’’—-by modern standards— 
*‘the good from the bad.’’ In the first place, the very contents of the typical 
text-book upon the subject seems often to bear little resemblance to the 
medieval library, as a student of the actual manuscript would learn to know 
it. Where, we may well ask, in our modern literary historian’s digest are the 
hundreds of religious works in prose and verse fairly presented and discussed, 
outnumbering, as they do, every other species of contemporary writing? 
Even if for the earlier centuries they receive due recognition, there is little to 
suggest in his pages that the output multiplies an hundredfold as later gen- 
erations succeed, much less that their contents have any significance for his 
theme. From this discrepancy, however, a worse follows. Having decided, 
according to modern standards of taste and value, what is strictly worthy of 
a place in his survey, and having dismissed the rest from his mind, our lit- 
erary historian proceeds to regard this highly arbitrary selection of letters 
as though it were a self-contained, organic whole, comprising within itself 
the whole story of literary development. So, he will trace this image and 
that, this conceit and that, as he fondly imagines, from recognized author to 
author, light-heartedly leaping the centuries and the bounds between land 
and land, scattering freely, as he goes, his tribute or his censure, here crown- 
ing a supposed original genius, there chastising a decadent, ignoring, all the 
while, the vast literature of those whom current ages were wont to regard as 
the ‘‘literati,’’ writers and orators of unchallengeable authority.’ 


In the light of Dr. Owst’s revelations, we are prepared for a better 
understanding and appreciation of Chaucer and the author of The 
Vision of Piers Plowman; but what is perhaps more important, we 
come nearer seeing the intellectual and social world of Chaucer and 
his contemporaries as it was, not as critics have been pleased to 
imagine it. Literary history of this type is justified by its value to 
literary appreciation ; and even more valuable is its very real contri- 
bution to all phases of historical understanding. Owst has shown 
how such unpromising material as the sermons of the Middle Ages, 


*Pp. viii-ix. See further pp. 210-11, 230. An earlier work by the same 
author, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), also throws a great deal 
of light on the significance of the religious literature in the Middle Ages. 
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preserved in countless manuscripts, provide an insight into the lives 
and feelings of common men, for the preachers of these forgotten 
homilies were themselves of the people and, by and large, they 
reflected the interests of the laity. He has also shown how these 
sermons are a corrective to the abstractions of institutional history, 
and how they enable us to see, not merely the skeleton of society, 
but something more of the whole living body. To ecclesiastical his- 
tory—often written as if the church were an abstract institution of 
theological dégma devoid of human interest—the religious writings 
give a fuller significance, as one sees church history through the 
eyes of the congregations and the ordinary preachers instead of the 
bloodless theologians. The clues suggested by Owst could be profit- 
ably applied to a new appraisal of the writings of the English 
Renaissance. 

That the development of English prose of the sixteenth century 
owed much to the religious writers of the two preceding centuries 
has been ably demonstrated by Professor Chambers. Had he chosen 
to do so, he might also have shown that habits of thought and points 
of view had also been vastly influenced by the same means, that 
Englishmen had developed an inordinate taste for pious literature, 
and that, though the Reformation and Renaissance altered the 
quality and the theological implications of religious writings, the 
public’s keen zest for such matter was undiminished. Englishmen 
of the Middle Ages as well as their descendants in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were regarded by continental Europeans as 
extraordinary for their piety and their appetite for religious works.° 
The early popular printers, for instance, produced large quantities 
of pious books: devotional treatises, sermons, and saints’ legends all 
for the delectation of the laity. In contrast with the zeal shown by 
Aldus of Venice to produce cheap texts of the classics, England’s 
first printer, Caxton, energetically set to work to turn out inex- 
pensive works of spiritual edification. The example he set was 
followed for two hundred years by scores of succeeding printers. 


5 See H. Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation England (London, 1938), pp. 91- 
103, 126; and Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
(Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 228-96. 

6 Aurner, op. cit., pp. 79-129. 
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And we can be quite sure that these printers were inspired by a 
hope of profit this side of heaven. 

An analysis by subjects of the output of the English printing 
presses from the time of Caxton to the year 1641, made by Miss 
Edith L. Klotz of the Huntington Library, has shown that 43.7 per 
cent of the total number of books printed were in some way religious 
in theme.’ In some years religious books accounted for more than 
half of the works published, and rarely in any year during that whole 
period did they fall below one third of the total output. Bibles and 
service books account for many of these volumes; there were, of 
course, many controversial and theological works; but the great 
bulk of this reading matter was what we might describe as ‘‘non- 
professional’’—that is, designed for the general reader bent upon 
self-improvement. Sermons, devotional manuals, pious allegories, 
guides to the good life, and a vast quantity of miscellaneous works 
of edification made up this tremendous flood of religious reading 
matter that influenced every walk of English life. Throughout the 
social, political, and intellectual upheavals that took place during 
this century and three-quarters, the volume of religious reading 
matter remained fairly constant. Whether England was Catholic 
or Protestant, her citizens read with avidity the works of piety 
which the printers supplied. Changes in spiritual outlook, in the- 
ology, in social attitudes, and in polities are reflected in these works, 
but the major preoccupation of English readers was with certain 
timeless values. However far, in practice, Englishmen might stray 
from the path of religious rectitude, they subscribed to the theory 
of pious conduct. <A courtier living a loose life of debauchery salved 
his conscience by writing paraphrases of the penitential Psalms or 
by reading sermons and books of devotion; and, at the other social 
pole, the profane tinker, or the ribald waterman at London, might 

7A chronological catalogue of extant English books from the introduction of 
printing to the year 1641 has been made at the Huntington Library by copying on 
eards all the items in A Short-Title Catalogue . . . 1475-1640 (London, 1926) and 
rearranging them by years. By classifying the ecards for every tenth year, an esti- 
mate was made of the relative proportion of subjects during the whole period. A 
further analysis of shorter spaces of time showed that the results would not be 
materially different if all the titles for the period were classified. See Edith L. 
Klotz, “A Subject Analysis of English Imprints for Every Tenth Year from 1480 to 
1640,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, I (1937-38), 417-19. 
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have by him such a work as Arthur Dent’s The Plain Man’s Path- 
way to Heaven (1601). 

Englishmen did not buy religious books merely as a perfunctory 
act of piety, nor did they acquire fine volumes of sermons just to 
lie on the parlor table as a symbol of the household’s godliness; in 
this age, all classes actually read pious books. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the degree of literacy was far greater than has been 
generally supposed,* and even women in humble stations knew how 
to con their books of prayers and manuals of religious conduct. 
Indeed, the belief that every citizen should be able to read the Bible 
and the Prayer Book was the impelling motive behind much popular 
education after the Reformation. Driven by the intensity of re- 
ligious fervor that characterized the English sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, thousands of men and women greedily con- 
sumed all manner of books that ministered to their souls’ welfare, 
and thus unconsciously developed a rudimentary literary taste. 
And we should not forget that some of the best minds of this age 
were writing religious books, often with the object of reaching the 
average sort of men. Whatever we may think today of the literary 
value of the religious reading matter that poured so profusely from 
the presses, it cannot be denied that this literature exerted a vast 
influence on the public by providing instruments for the cultivation 
of their intellects. 

Next to the Bible—fundamental to all religious reading—the 
most popular works of piety were devotional books. Preachers 
never tired of compiling them and printers never failed to scent a 
profit in a new one. From Caxton’s Art and Craft to Know Well 
to Die (1490) until long after Michael Sparke’s The Crums of Com- 
fort (tenth edition, 1629) there was a constant stream of these 
manuals, which undoubtedly reached a large audience. Indeed, 
Sparke, in 1652 declared in the preface to a new edition of The 
Crums of Comfort that forty impressions of the first part, amount- 
ing to 60,000 copies, had been previously sold. Most of them were 
literally read out of existence, so that the earliest extant copy re- 
corded in the Short-Title Catalogue is the seventh edition of 1628. 
Other manuals were equally popular. Some of these, like Dent’s 

8 See Wright, op. cit., pp. 43-80. 
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The Plain Man’s Pathway, have considerable literary charm; their 
directness of style and simplicity of diction must have taught salu- 
tary lessons to an age whose conscious literature was often a jungle 
of verbiage. Dent’s manual was one of tle books owned and read 
by John Bunyan, and its influence is reflected in his later works. 
Nearly all of the devotional handbooks contain illuminating side- 
lights on the ideals and the practices of the day. Yet until Miss 
Helen White published, in 1931, her English Devotional LInterature 
[Prose], 1600-1640, there was no satisfactory book on the subject 
for any part of the field. Further investigations into the impact of 
these manuals upon the intellectual development of their readers 
would produce significant results. They not only influenced En- 
glishmen at home, but after the period of colonization, they were 
brought to the New World to supply the sole reading of some 
settlers. 

Almost as popular as devotional manuals were sermons, pub- 
lished as single treatises or in collected editions. Inheriting a taste 
for homilies from the Middle Ages, Englishmen did not lose their 
appetite for such reading matter until well into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Rich and poor, high and low, found in sermons food for their 
minds and spirits. Sermons as delivered in the pulpits were an 
important means of disseminating propaganda and were shrewdly 
utilized by the Tudors.’ Professor Godfrey Davies has recently 
shown the importance of political sermons in the reigns of James I 
and Charles I.*° During the whole period we are considering, the 
spoken sermon reached thousands of listeners and helped to shape, 
not only their spiritual, but their social, political, and intellectual 
attitudes. The official homilies, published in the reign of Edward 
VI and continued by Elizabeth and her successors, were heard and 
read by thousands, who could not help being impressed with the 
ideas therein, as well as by their straightforward, simple diction. 
From the time of Hugh Latimer onward, the tradition of direct, 
salty, idiomatic utterance from the pulpit held the multitude. Even 
after the rise of the so-called ‘‘witty’’ style of preaching in the early 
seventeenth century—with its consciously involved literary tech- 

® Ibid., pp. 269-75. 

10Godfrey Davies, “English Political Sermons, 1603-1640,” The Huntington 
Library Quarterly, III (1939-40), 1-22. 
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nique—the preachers of the plain style, both Anglican and Puritan, 
continued to attract immense crowds. By the late years of the 
sixteenth century, the popularity of sermons was so great that cer- 
tain preachers received homage not unlike that now accorded motion 
picture actors. Men, women, and children attended sermons and 
varefully took down the discourses in shorthand. Women, in fact, 
became so vain of their skill in this exercise that a few conserva- 
tives felt that their pride needed rebuking."* During the reign of 
James I, the king and his courtiers attended sermons with the air 
of connoisseurs and criticized the learning and the technique of the 
preachers. Throughout the reigns of the Tudors and the early 
Stuarts, the pulpit was a vital institution that affected every citizen. 
If spoken sermons reached thousands, printed ones gained a 
much wider audience. Relatively few could actually hear the Rever- 
end William Perkins preach at Cambridge, but half of England 
perused his sermons, and colonists in New England and Virginia 
alike continued to read him for a hundred years.” Other preachers, 
Anglican and Puritan, enjoyed audiences almost as extensive. One 
fact that cannot be emphasized too often is that the most popular 
sermons were the least controversial; hence many Puritan preachers 
—and Perkins is a good example—who stuck to exhortations to 
godliness and discourses on practical ethies were read by all sects. 
The reading public was less interested in theology than in ethics. 
For the historian, these sermons are extremely valuable. In 
them may be traced fluctuations of attitudes; and social philoso- 
phies current in their day find a reflection in them. Though only a 
neophyte in investigation would take the utterances of preachers at 
their face value, their discourses, used with proper discrimination, 
are mines of material that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. Even 
where sermons are tissues of misrepresentation, where they contain 
imaginative creations of prejudice instead of facts, they are signifi- 
11 Observe the complaint of Sir Ralph Verney in the mid-seventeenth century 
that women, having learned shorthand to take down sermons, had developed a pride 


that “hath made multitudes of women most unfortunate.” Margaret M. Verney, 
Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Commonwealth, 1650 to 1660 (London, 


1894), III, 72. 
12 Louis B. Wright, “William Perkins: Elizabethan Apostle of ‘Practical Divin- 


ity,’ ” fortheoming in The Huntington Library Quarterly. 
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cant as evidence of what the populace was asked to believe, of the 
most potent influence shaping public opinion. Moreover, as in the 
case of the devotional manuals, many of the sermons are not devoid 
of literary merit. But despite the obvious historical value of this 
vast body of literature—perhaps because of its vastness—scholars 
have avoided it as if it carried the infection of some malady. It is 
true that a few hardy souls like Professor Charles McIlwain have 
often demonstrated its value in the study of institutional history, 
and Professor W. K. Jordan has found therein materials for his 
study of religious toleration,’* and church historians have utilized 
particular segments, but these men have engaged in placer mining, 
taking out nuggets here and there. Until the present decade, there 
has been little effort to follow any vein systematically. Lately, how- 
ever, a few scholars have attacked the problem. One worthwhile 
exploration into sermon literature is Mr. W. Fraser Mitchell’s 
English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson: A Study of Its 
Iiterary Aspects (London, 1932); and another, more recent study, 
Professor William Haller’s The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 
1938), gives a somewhat broader interpretation of the value of ser- 
mons preached and published by the leading Puritans of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. These two books indicate both the 
literary and historical worth of the sermon literature. 

Students of the English Renaissance are gradually coming to 
realize the significance of a body of literature that touched every 
man and woman of the age. They are beginning to see that any 
interpretation of the period that hopes to approach truth must 
describe the impact of this literature upon the various strata of the 
public. They are observing that, even upon literary style, religious 
works had a tremendous effect. For instance, as Professor Cham- 
bers has shown,"* the Authorized Version of the Bible, published in 
1611, was not an isolated miracle of style; lessons learned from 
religious writings preceding that translation gave it clarity and 
purity of diction. Religion as a motive and religious literature as 
a stimulus to some of the belles-lettres of the day should be more 
sarefully studied. We need a clearer perception of the qualities of 

13 W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England (3 vols., 


London, 1932-38). 
14R. W. Chambers, op. cit., p. exxxv. 
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an age that made religion an intimate part of its life, and that read 
religious writings as eagerly as we read the newspapers. Religion 
was a dominant theme in poets like Spenser, and unless we appreci- 
ate the Elizabethan’s attitude toward religion, much in the Faerie 
Queene is meaningless. The history of thought in the English 
Renaissance cannot be understood without first comprehending the 
importance of religion in the lives of the people. The approach 
to that necessary comprehension is through the extant religious 
literature. 


The Huntington Library 
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THE GENESIS AND CHARACTER OF ENGLISH 
NATIONALISM* 


By Hans Koun 


I 


The awakening of a national consciousness in England came, in 
spite of the insular situation, later than on the continent. Only in 
the fourteenth century did the English language gradually replace 
the French in law courts and in official life. The Parliament began 
to hold its sessions in English in 1362, giving as the reason the fact 
that the French language was little understood by the people. But 
French literature retained its predominant influence among the edu- 
cated classes, and of the greatest English poet of the fourteenth 
century, of Chaucer, it could be said that he was ‘‘remarkable for 
being one of the few masters in the very front rank of our literature 
whose work seems almost devoid of any definite patriotic impulse.’’* 

Until the end of the fifteenth century England was a poor and 
backward country. England’s population of somewhat more than 
three millions was then only half that of Spain, about a fourth of 
that of France, and about a fifth of that of Germany. The end of 
the Hundred Years War and the rise of the house of Tudor marked 
a milestone in the development of the English nation. The defeat 
in France and the withdrawal from the Continent in the long run 
strengthened England and laid the foundations for her greatness. 
Protected by the wall of the sea she felt herself safe against any 
attack from across the channel. Thus she could turn all her energies 
in an entirely new direction, towards the Atlantic Ocean. This turn- 
ing-point in English history coincided with the turning-point of 
European economic and political life, when the center of the conti- 
nent shifted from the Mediterranean, far away from the British 
Isles, to the Atlantic Ocean, beyond which new worlds of fabulous 
riches beckoned. Il"avored by these changes England could develop 


* This essay is part of a study undertaken with the help of a grant-in-aid from 
the Social Research Council. 

1Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, The History of English Patriotism, London, 1913, 
Vol. I, p. 78. A lonely forerunner of the new age to come in England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was John Wycliffe, who translated the Bible into 
English and demanded the introduction of divine service in English. 
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earlier than any other European country certain fundamental con- 
ditions for the growth of modern nationhood and thus prepare the 
ground for the development of nationalism in the seventeenth 
century. 

With the absence of foreign wars and with the growing expan- 
sion of economic life, the system of classes and castes, which 
elsewhere continued in its rigidity and checked the growth of 
nationalism, broke down in England. The common discussions in 
Parliament about the welfare of the land as a whole promoted the 
growth of a national feeling. The predominance of yeomen archers 
in the English army, in contrast to the continental armies with the 
knightly cavalry as their backbone, also played a part in shifting 
the emphasis from feudal loyalty to a more national sentiment. The 
aristocracy, greatly reduced in numbers by the internal Wars of the 
Roses, lost much of their warrior spirit. They were not separated 
by insurmountable barriers from the rising third estate. 

In such an atmosphere of national security, expanding wealth 
and parliamentary influence, the conditions for the growth of indi- 
vidual liberty and of respect for the processes of law, and for the 
security and ecaleulability of transactions guaranteed by law, could 
take root. Public opinion could become a factor carrying some 
weight in the decisions of those in authority; the emancipation of 
individuality and of private initiative from the bonds of medieval 
tradition and of feudal society coalesced with the slow growth of a 
feeling of self-confidence and self-reliance which became character- 
istic of the English in the sixteenth century. 

The accession of the Tudors to power at the end of the fifteenth 
century laid the foundations for that national homogeneity which 
was the necessary condition for the later development of national- 
ism. Henry VIII played for English history and nationalism a role 
similar to that of the absolute kings on the continent; and the result 
of his reign was the growth of a conscious English stateism. He 
destroyed, finally, the bond which tied England to medieval uni- 
versalism. He uprooted the last traces of feudal power in England, 
and did much to raise the strength of the middle class and of the 
gentry in whom the Tudors found their support. The new wealth 
which began to pour into England quickened the shift in the prestige 
and influence of the social classes.’ 

2 Albert Frederick Pollard, Henry VIII, London, 1930. Cf. Lewis Einstein, 
Tudor Ideals, New York, 1921, p. 14. Henry’s attitude to the Church corresponded 
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In the Elizabethan period the growth of power and of wealth, the 
beginning of colonial expansion, the increased literary activity, pro- 
duced a feeling of intense patriotic pride, which had, however, 
nothing yet of the deeply-rooted, ever-present and all-pervading 
character of modern nationalism. The Renaissance still carried on 
the heritage of the Middle Ages in its emphasis upon the one great 
republic of letters which was the una respublica Christiana, in a 
secularized and intellectual form, a feeling well expressed by Samuel 
Daniel in his verses :* 

It be’ing the proportion of a happie Pen, 

Not to b’inuassal’d to one Monarchie, 

But dwell with all the better world of men, 
Whose spirits all are of one communitie ; 

Whom neither Ocean, Desarts, Rockes nor Sands 
Can keepe from th’ intertraffique of the minde, 
But that it vents her treasure in all lands, 

And doth a most secure commercement finde. 


The Reformation itself preserved strong universalistic aspects. 
But the great cultural strides which, for the first time, England 
made in the last part of the sixteenth century, to catch up with the 
development in Italy and France, gave to the English a new feeling 
of importance, although for many years to come the civilization of 








to the Renaissance tendency of the subordination of the Chureh to the State. As 
far as there was a national historiography in England at the time of Henry VIII, it 
limited itself to his praise, according to ancient models. He was made into a Roman 
hero and a Roman patriot. Some interest in the past of England was awakened, 
but it remained behind what the Renaissance did in other countries. There are a 
few expressions of typical Renaissance patriotism, such as that by John Poynet, the 
Bishop of Winchester (1514?-1556) who wrote: “Men ought to have more respect 
to their country than to their prince, to the commonwealth than to any one person. 
For the country and the commonwealth is a degree above the king.” But this 
Renaissance spirit penetrated only very slowly into England. The first Renais- 
sance historiographer in England, an Italian, Polydor Vergil, whom King Henry 
VII commissioned in 1507 to write a history of England, was struck as were other 
observers of the time by the fact that the English were little touched by the Renais- 
saee spirit and were still deeply immersed in medieval piety. In the first book of 
his Anglicae Historiae he says, nulla est hodie natio, quae ad divinum cultum per- 
tineant, sanctius diligentiusque observet. 

3 The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Samuel Daniel, ed. by Alexander 
B. Grosart, London, 1885, printed for private circulation only, Vol. I, p. 287. The 
poem is dedicated to John Florio on the occasion of his translation of the Essays of 


Montaigne. 
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the two continental countries remained the example and the inspira- 
tion of English intellectual life. The new pride led to a closer obser- 
vation of English life, its institutions and peculiarities, its traditions 
and history. Therein the English writers and antiquarians followed 
again the general trend of the Renaissance, with its newly awakened 
interest in research into the national past. Sir Thomas Smith’s De 
Republica Anglorum, The Manner of Government or Policie of the 
Realme of England (1583), clearly points out the extent to which in 
the Tudor period the king was the center of the whole national life. 
‘*To be short the prince is the life, the head, and the authoritie of 
all thinges that be doone in the realme of England.’’* 

Richard Carew, who had translated the first five cantos of 
Tasso’s Godfrey of Bvulloigne, or the recouerie of Hierusalem, wrote 
An Epistle concerning the excellencies of the English tongue in 
which he claimed preeminence for the English language over all 
others, because it had borrowed from them all. William Camden, 
his contemporary, wrote after the example of the Italia Illustrata 
of Blondus a description of Great Britain, after having travelled 
throughout the land. His Britannia, sive Florentissimorum Reg- 
norum Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae, et Insularum adjacentium ex 
intima antiquitate Chorographica Descriptio, published in 1586, be- 
came immediately a great success, and went within a short time 
through several editions of the Latin original and of the English 
translation. This patriotic pride found its most famous expression 
in the last years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was then that 
Samuel Daniel wrote in his Musophilus: 


And who, in time, knowes whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gaine of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’inrich vnknowing Nations with our stores? 
What worlds in th’ yet vnformed Occident 

May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours? 


*Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum, ed. Alston, Cambridge, 1906, 
p. 62. On page 48 there is an evaluation of the importance of Parliament whose 
members “consult and shew what is good and necessarie for the common wealth, 
and to consult together, and upon mature deliberation everie bill or lawe being 
thrise reade and disputed upon in either house, the other two parties first each a 
part, and after the prince himself in presence of both parties doeth consent unto and 
alloweth.” On English patriotism under Elizabeth see Elkin Calhoun Wilson, En- 
gland’s Eliza, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, especially Chapter ITI. 
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A few years previously John Lyly in his Euphues and his England 
had expressed a feeling which was to become common in the seven- 
teenth century: ‘‘So tender a care hath HE alwaies had of that 
England, as of a new Israel, His chosen and peculiar people.’’® 

In the sixteenth century the foreigners who had played a leading 
role in English economic and cultural life began to lose their promi- 
nence.° The growth of the English middle classes and of English 
learning rendered them gradually superfluous. The new feeling of 
English vitality, together with the new opportunities offered to a 
nation on the Atlantic shore, made itself felt in the beginning of 
English colonial enterprise. The English are not, as sometimes 
racial mysticism wishes to suggest, a race endowed by nature for 
adventures on the sea. No ‘‘Viking’’ blood has called them to dis- 
coveries and explorations. Down to the sixteenth century the 
English were a purely land-bred people. The great age of explora- 
tion belonged to the Spaniards and the Portuguese. Only slowly, 
under Queen Elizabeth and in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, did the English become the great seafaring nation and 
begin to build an empire based upon navy and commerce. Even 
then, down to the time of Cromwell, there was no directed effort 


5 Samuel Daniel in his Musoph:lus, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 255; see also Shakespeare, 
Richard II, Act II, Seene I, v. 40-53; The Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. by R. 
Warwick Bond, 1902, Vol. II, p. 205. See also p. 120: “The lyuing God is onely the 
Englysh God, wher he hath placed peace, which bryngeth all plentie, annoynted a 
Virgin Queene . . .”, and on p. 211: “This peace hath the Lorde continued with 
great and vnspeakeable goodnesse amonge his chosen people of England.” But for 
Lyly the center of England is not the people but the Queen. “A fortunate England 
that hath such a queene, ungratefull if thou praye not for hir, wicked if thou do not 
love hir, miserable if thou lose hir.”—p. 208. There are very few instances in the 
Elizabethan literature where the English are compared to the chosen people. One 
of them we find in Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book VIII, where he 
writes: “Our estate is according to the pattern of God’s own ancient elect people, 
which people was not part of them the commonwealth, and part of them the Church 
of God, but the selfsame people whole and entire were both under one Governor, on 
whose supreme authority they did all depend.” (ed. by Raymond Arron Houk, 
New York, 1931, p. 166.) 

®° Cf. H. A. L. Fisher, The History of England from the Accession of Henry VII 
to the Death of Henry VIII, (The Political History of England, ed. by W. Hunt and 
R. L. Poole, Vol. V.) London, 1906, pp. 215 ff. In 1517 a eanon of St. Mary 
Spittal, Dr. Beale, incited his audience to violence by preaching that God had given 
the land to Englishmen as a perpetual inheritance and that the increase in poverty 
was due to aliens. But even in 1550 one third of the London population consisted 


of alien artisans. 
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comparable to that of the Iberian monarchies or of the Italian re- 
publics ; at least for the beginnings it is true that the British Empire 
was founded in a haphazard way, though not entirely in a fit of 
absent-mindedness. For during the reign of Elizabeth the English 
people started to turn their attention more and more towards the 
sea; the exploits of Sir Walter Raleigh, the narrations of Richard 
Hakluyt, stirred their hearts. The victory of the Spanish Armada 
spurred imagination towards the domination of the seas. But it is 
characteristic that even at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
greatest English poet in the infinite variety of his human types does 
not create for us a single English sailor.’ 

Thus the Tudor period laid the foundations for the growth of 
English nationhood. But the English people and the English eul- 
ture had not yet come into their own. Even in the Elizabethan 
period the widespread fear that the English language had only a 
very limited future persisted. Literary criticism remained almost 
completely dominated by the classical standards of the past. There 
was as yet little feeling for English literature as English, and there- 
fore great contemporary English poets, measured by the traditional 
and universal classical standards, could not be recognized in their 
own right.* Only with the beginning of the seventeenth century is 
a recognition of the English genius as peculiarly English expressed, 
and the point emphasized that rules of poetry and taste change with 
peoples and ages. Thus Samuel Daniel defended rhyme as suitable 
to the English language although unki:own to classical poetry, and 
English architecture against the imitation of ancient styles. The 
moderns need not model themselves upon Greeks or Romans, for 
‘‘we are the children of nature as well as they.’’ 

This emancipation from subjection to authority, biblical or 
ancient, this assertion of autonomy and of the possibility of prog- 
ress was best mirrored in the new attitude towards science inaugu- 
rated by Francis Bacon. He represents the Tudor Renaissance in 
its utilitarian and experimental realism, in his faith in a universal, 

Gabriel Harvey challenged the English poets in 1592 to write an English 
national epos emulating Homer and glorifying the naval victory over the Spaniards. 

* I am greatly indebted for some of the following material to the most valuable 
sugpestions of my colleague, Dean Marjorie Hope Nicolson, whose special field of 


research is the intellectual history of seventeenth century England. I am also grate- 
ful to Dr. Grant MeColley, research consultant at the Smith College Library, for his 


bibliographical information. 
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rational morality, in his desire for power over nature. A compari- 
son of Bacon’s New Atlantis with an earlier work like More’s 
Utopia reveals a significant change in the attitude towards science 
and its power. Bacon lays much less stress on changes in economics 
or politics. He regards science as the vehicle for bringing in the 
millenium: ‘‘the enlarging of the bounds of human empire, to the 
effecting of all things possible.’’ This belief led inevitably to opti- 
mism, as man did conquer more and more secrets of nature, learning 
how to command nature in such a way as to improve upon her. It 
was under this inspiration that the pessimism, or at least melan- 
choly, predominant at the beginning of the seventeenth century— 
Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy was published in 1621— 
was altered. In the Novum Organum Bacon first analyzes the 
reasons for despair, as generally advanced by those who were of the 
opinion that the ancients had done all the great things and that 
nothing was left for the moderns. Bacon then proceeds to analyze 
the reasons for hope, founded on his conviction that, by using the 
right method, man can and will command the world. Much quoted 
in the seventeenth century was the still famous passage in his Ad- 
vancement of Learning in which he gave a new interpretation to the 
meaning and value of antiquity. ‘‘Surely the advise of the prophet 
is the true direction in this matter, ‘State super vias antiquas, et 
videte quaenam sit via recta et bona et ambulate in ea.’ Antiquity 
deserveth that reverence, that men should make a stand thereupon 
and discover what is the best way; but when the discovery is well 
taken, then to make progression. And to speak truly, ‘Antiquitas 
saecult guventus mundi.’ These times are the ancient times, when 
the world is ancient, and not those which we account ancient, ordine 
retrogrado, by a computation backward from ourselves.’’® 

This confidence in the future and in the growing powers of man 
through science singled Bacon out from most of his immediate con- 
temporaries, but set the tone for the future. The belief was still 
common that the physical and intellectual forces of men were 
steadily declining and that the end of the world was approaching. 
On the strength of mystical calculations this event was anticipated 

® Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and the New Atlantis, 1905, p. 265 and 
p. 35 (Advancement, First Book, V, 1). The middle-class connection is well empha- 
sized in Advancement, First Book, I, 5 (p. 16): “Only learned men love business 
as an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind as exercise is to 


health of body, taking pleasure in the action itself.” 
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generally for the years 1600 or 1666. Godfrey Goodman published 
in London in 1616 The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature 
proved by the Light of our Naturall Reason, in which he insisted 
that men were growing smaller, that no living generations could be 
compared to the giants of antiquity, that compared with the age of 
the patriarchs lives were getting shorter, animals were losing the 
strength and size of the ancient animals and the heavens and ele- 
ments were wearing out. In a similar vein and at about the same 
time, John Donne wrote in his An Anatomie of the World, wherein 
. . . the frailty and the decay of this whole World is represented :*° 


So thou sicke World, mistak’st thy selfe to bee 
Well, when alas, thou’rt in a Lethargie .. . 
If man were anything, he’s nothing now. 


But at the beginning of the seventeenth century new arguments 
began to be voiced, according to which the causes for the difference 
of historical periods and their attitudes were to be found, not in any 
essential difference between ancient and modern men, but in differ- 
ence of climate, environment and national temperament. Therefore 
later generations had no less chances of greatness than the ancients. 
A growing historical way of thinking, an incipient understanding of 
literature against its historical and social background, coalesced 


©The first edition of Godfrey Goodman’s book was dedicated “To the 
QVEENES Most Excellent Maiestie, Ovr Most Graciovs Soueraigne Lady, and my 
most honoured Mistris Queene Anne.” His pessimism about the world and nature 
is in contrast to his pride in the temporal achievements of England, expressed in 
the Introduction. “And thus as I haue endeuoured to shew the mercy and proui- 
dence of God in generall to whole mankinde, especiallie for our soules health and 
saluation; so here making bolde to write vnto your Maiestie, I could doe no lesse, 
then take some notice of the temporall blessings, wherewith God hath blessed vs 
aboue other people. This blessing especially consists in gouernment, whereby we 
receiue the fruites of peace, of plentie, of happines, and liue securely vnder the 
protection of our Princes; this blessing seemes to bee proper to this nation, proper 
to this present age wherein wee liue; for I will not speake how in former times, this 
our Land was distracted with small principalities and gouernements; when it should 
seeme the greatest part lay waste in borders and confines when the strength was 
diuided within it selfe; I will onely beginne with the last age of our forefathers.” 
(Sig. A5). The book of Goodman who became later Bishop of Gloucester, was 
republished in 1629 under the title The Fall of Adam from Paradise proved by 
Natural Reason and the grounds of Philosophy. The verses by Donne are from 
Poems, ed. by Herbert J. C. Grierson, Oxford, 1912, Vol. I, p. 232, 236, see also 
p. 238 f. Cf. also Raleigh’s History of the World (1614), Pt. I, Bk. I, chap. V. See. 5. 
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with the growing pride in scientific progress into a slowly crystal- 
lizing national consciousness, into an optimistic belief in man’s 
potentialities and in nationai achievement. Not only Bacon’s but 
other widely read books" supported the new attitude of confidence. 
The controversy between the ancients and the moderns, which raged 
throughout the seventeenth century, was fought in England to a 
lesser degree on the battle fields of belles lettres and of aesthetic 
criticism (as it was in France) than in the field of experimental 
research and scientific progress. Thanks to this new spirit of scien- 
tific interest the English eventually achieved in the seventeenth 
century the leading position in this field, and men from all countries 
looked to the Royal Society of London for the Improving of Natural 


11 George Hakewill, An apologie or declaration of the power and providence of 
God in the government of the world consisting in an examination and censure of the 
common errour touching natures perpetuall and universal decay . . .” Oxford, 1630. 
The most important eritical essays mirroring the attitude towards ancient and 
modern national standards in literature towards the end of the sixteenth century are 
Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetry (Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. 
Gregory Smith, Oxford, 1904, Vol. I, pp. 150-207), Sir John Harington, A Preface, 
or rather a Briefe Apologie of Poetrie, and of the Author and Translator, prefixed 
to his translation of Orlando Furioso, (Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 194-211), Samuel Daniel, 
A Defence of Rhyme, (Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 356-384). The new emphasis upon En- 
glish national peculiarity and even superiority in comparison with French or clas- 
sical standards was expressed in the second half of the seventeenth century in Sir 
Robert Howard, “Preface to Four New Plays,” and “Preface to the Great Favourite, 
or the Duke of Lerma,” (Critical Essays of Seventeenth Century, ed. by J. E. Spin- 
garn, Oxford, 1908, Vol. II, pp. 97-111) and Sir William Temple, “An Essay upon 
the Ancient and Modern Learning,” (Jbid., Vol. III, pp. 32-72). Its strongest 
expression is found in John Dryden: “Indeed, there is a vast difference betwixt 
arguing like Perrault, in behalf of the French poets, against Homer and Virgil, and 
betwixt giving the English poets their undoubted due, of excelling Aeschylus, Euri- 
pides and Sophocles. For if we, or our greater fathers, have not yet brought the 
drama to an absolute perfection, yet at least we have carried it much further than 
those ancient Greeks; ... Our authors as far surpass them in genius, as our 
soldiers excel theirs in courage.” (The Works of John Dryden, ed. by Sir Walter 
Seott, revised by George Saintsbury, Edinburgh, Vol. XII, pp. 59 f.) In his Of 
Dramatick Poesie Neander strongly defends the superiority of English drama as 
compared with the French theatre. “We have borrow’d nothing from them; our 
Plots are weav’d in English Loomes,” (ed. by T. S. Eliot, London, 1928, p. 53). A 
little later follows a defence of Shakespeare as “the man who of all Modern, and 
perhaps Ancient Poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.” Cf. also 
George Morey Miller, The Historical Point of View in English Literary Criticism 
from 1570-1770, Heidelberg, 1913. 
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Knowledge as the center for experimental research in Europe. The 
first historian of the Society” insisted upon its cosmopolitan spirit. 
The members of the Society ‘‘openly profess, not to lay the Founda- 
tion of an English, Scotch, Irish, Popish, or Protestant Philosophy, 
but a Philosophy of Mankind... . If I could fetch my Materials 
whence I pleas’d, to fashion the Idea of a perfect Philosopher; he 
should not be all of one Clime, but have the different Excellencies of 
several Countries.’’ But in this universal task the English have 
definitely assumed the undisputed leadership. Their attitude ‘‘has 
rous’d all our Neighbours to fix their Eyes upon England. From 
hence they expect the great Improvements of Knowledge will flow.’’ 
Thus England ‘‘may justly lay Claim, to be the Head of a philo- 
sophical League, above all other countries in Europe. . . . If there 
ean be a true Character given of the universal Temper of any 
Nation under Heaven; then certainly this must be ascrib’d to our 
Country-men; so that even the Position of our Climate, the Air, the 
Influence of the Heaven, the Composition of the English Blood; as 
well as the Embraces of the Ocean, seem to join with the Labours of 
the Royal Society, to render our Country a Land of experimental 
Knowledge. And it is a good Sign, that Nature will reveal more of 
its Secrets to the English, than to others; because it has already 
furnish’d them with a Genius so well proportion’d, for the receiving 
and retaining its Mysteries.’’ 

The idea of the superiority of the moderns thus soon became 
merged with the idea of the superiority of the English, as leaders 
in the new science of which even the ancients had been ignorant. 
Man’s trust in reason,—as advanced by Descartes—in his senses 
and in observation,x—as advanced by Bacon—for unveiling the 
secrets and laws of nature, found its most fertile soil in England, 
helped by the new feeling of liberty and tolerance germinating in 
the seventeenth-century Revolution. Even Bishop Sprat stressed 
the spirit of tolerance in 1667 when he wrote his History of the 
Royal Society: ‘‘It is dishonorable, to pass a hard Censure on the 
Religions of all other Countries: It concerns them, to look to the 

12 Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal Society of London for the Improving 
of Natural Knowledge, 3rd ed., London, 1722. The book was first published in 1667. 
Sprat had helped to found the Royal Society. The quotations are from Part II, 
Section VI, pp. 63-65, and Section XX, pp. 113-115. Bishop Sprat also con- 
sidered among the merits of the Royal Society its aversion to flowery language. 
“They have exacted from all their Members, a close, naked, natural way of speak- 
ing; ... a native Easiness.” (p. 113.) 
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Reasonableness of their Faith; and it is sufficient for us, to be estab- 
lish’d in the Truth of our own.’’ The new premonition of the im- 
mense possibilities which were opening up for the English and 
through the English for mankind found enthusiastic expression in 
John Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis,* the year of wonders 1666, which 
by many people on the Continent was regarded as the date set for 
the end of the world. 


But what so long in vain, and yet unknown, 
By poor mankind’s benighted wit is sought, 
Shall in this age to Britain first be shown, 
And hence be to admiring nations taught. 


But in the seventeenth century the English were not only more 
engrossed in the new science than other contemporary peoples, they 
were also ahead of any other nation in political theory and political 
interest. Whereas Italy and Spain were declining, Germany was 
devastated economically and intellectually by the long-drawn horror 
of the Thirty Years War, and the French nation afforded the mag- 
nificent spectacle of a stable society on a classical basis, the English 
people were being deeply stirred by the convulsions of the Revolu- 
tion. The tendencies of a nascent nationalism which had germi- 
nated under the Tudors now broke through in a voleanic eruption. 
It filled the English people with an entirely new consciousness, a 
sense that they, the common people of England, were the bearers 
of history and builders of destiny at a great turning point from 
which a new true Reformation was to start. For the first time the 
authoritarian and aristocratic tradition on which the Church and 
the State had rested was challenged in the name of the liberty of 
man. The English Revolution was a synthesis, far-reachingly im- 
portant, of Calvinist ethics and a new optimistic humanism. Being 
a Calvinist revolution the new nationalism expressed itself in an 
identification of the English people with the Israel of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


II 


The Puritan Revolution, in spite of its profound national and 
social implications, was fundamentally a religious movement for the 
assertion of those tendencies of the Reformation which had been 
suppressed by a ruthless authoritarianism in Germany. The theo- 


18 The Works of John Dryden, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 63. 
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cratic radicalism of Calvinism joined with the primitive democracy 
of the Anabaptist and the spiritualist movements in the demand for 
the creation of a truly Christian Commonwealth, a Commonwealth 
in itself looking toward a universal Protestant polity. The primary 
inspiration of the Revolution was drawn from sources similar to 
those which had inspired the Hussite movement. But in the far- 
advanced stage of social and intellectual development of seven- 
teenth-century England, the religious revolution turned into a liber- 
ating intellectual movement which definitely brought the Middle 
Ages to an end and initiated the social and political movements of 
the modern age.’* The feeling of a great task to be achieved was 
not restricted to the upper classes. It lifted the people to a new 
dignity, of being no longer the common people, the object of history, 
but of being the nation, the subject of history, chosen to do great 
things in which every one, equally and individually, was called to 
participate. Here we find the first example of modern nationalism, 
religious, political and social at the same time, although it was not 
yet the secularized nationalism which arose at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. But it was infinitely more than the stateism and 
patriotism of the Renaissance and of the age of absolute monarchies. 
Here we find for the first time a people aroused and stirred in its 
innermost depths, feeling upon its shoulders the mission of history, 
and finding a new meaning and a new luster in the word ‘‘liberty.’’ 

Some English writers of that time sought mooring for this new 
liberty in the past, in the traditions of English common law as 
against the rigidity of Roman law, in a reassertion of the Saxon 
common people against the Norman conquerors who had ‘‘destroyed 
all English liberties.’’ Similar tendencies were again to emerge in 
the French Revolution. Politicians and scholars, monarchists as 
well as republicans, tried to justify their present position by an 
appeal to the past—not in the fashion of what was later to become 
romantic nationalism, but in an effort to strengthen their claims and 
demands as well as to protect their vested interests by the authority 
of the past. The awakening common people constructed a legend- 
ary past of freedom and equality as the background for the struggle 
of their ancestors against their ‘‘ Norman masters,’’ and regarded 
the liberty of all Englishmen as historically grounded. But far 

14 Cf, Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung 
der modernen Welt, 3rd. ed., Miinchen, 1924, p. 63. See also G. P. Gooch, English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, 2nd ed., 1927. 
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more important than this ephemeral effort at a reinterpretation of 
the past was the immense surge towards the future, towards a new 
nationalism represented at that time by the English, destined, how- 
ever, for the whole of humanity, and based ultimately on the ideas 
of natural law and reason. The new nationalism was fundamentally 
liberal and universal, carrying a message for all mankind and im- 
plying (if not always granting) the liberty and equality of every 
individual. On the road to this universalism based upon liberty and 
reason, the English people were to be the leader and teacher. They 
were to be an entirely new people, a reborn people, created by Crom- 
well out of Puritans and Sectarians, out of English, Scotch and 
Jews, out of all who were of the right mind, a godly people.” 

This religious nationalism was experienced by the English people 
as a revival of Old Testament nationalism. As the writers of the 
Renaissance were inspired, in Italy, Germany, and France, by their 
familiarity with the classical authors into a new feeling of patriot- 
ism, so the English at the time of the Puritan Revolution were in- 
spired by their self-identification with the Hebrews. But these atti- 
tudes were of fundamentally different consequence. It is sometimes 
difficult with Renaissance nationalism to determine whether the 
authors really meant or only quoted such sentiments, whether they 
only imitated the ancients, or transformed the inspiration into a 
new life of their own; and this Renaissance nationalism remained 
confined to the small educated class reading the ancient authors, and 
was therefore only a passing phenomenon quickly to be engulfed by 
the rising tide of the new theologizing. The English nationalism of 
the seventeenth century, however, became an indelible part of the 
mind and heart of all Englishmen: for its vehicle was the book open 
and known to every Protestant. ‘‘Kng.aund became the people of a 

1° On this aspect of the Puritan Revolution, cf. Ernest Barker, Oliver Crom- 
well and the English People, 1937, pp. 82 f. An effort characteristic of present 
German historiography to find a racial consciousness in the English Revolution was 
made by Erwin Holzle, “Volks- und Rassenbewusstsein in der englischen Revolu- 
tion,” in Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 153, No. 1, but he ean point out only very few 
indications of doubtful importance. Cf. also Georg Lenz, Demokratie und Diktatur 
in der englischen Revolution 1640-1660, Miinchen, 1933. One of the pamphlets 
against the Normans was John Hare’s Sanct Edward’s Ghost or Antinormanism, 
published in 1647, and soon followed by another pamphlet, Plain English to our 
Wilful Bearers of Normanism, which complained that the first pamphlet had not 
been noticed at all. Against the right of conquest of the Normans he pleaded for 
the law of nature and the necessities of the salus populi. 
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book, and that book was the Bible.’’** It was above all the Old 
Testament which inspired Cromwell and his generation. The whole 
thought and style of the period was deeply colored with Hebraism. 
The three main ideas of Hebrew nationalism dominated the con- 
sciousness of the period: the chosen people idea, the covenant, the 
messianic expectancy. They were professed with the old religious 
fervor, clothed in the very words of the Old Testament, but they 
radiated the new light of rationalism and liberty. In the struggle 
of the individual conscience against absolute authority, in the spiri- 
tual as well as in the political field, the fight for religious and for 
civic liberties coalesced into one enthusiastic effort which rooted the 
new liberty in the ethical ideal of prophetic religion. Like Israel in 
antiquity, the English now were called to glorify God’s name on 
earth, to achieve the final Reformation and to teach nations how to 
live. Cromwell was compared to Joshua, and poets like Andrew 
Marvell and Edmund Waller glorified England as the center of a 
new Weltpolitik of universal liberty :"’ 


Whether this portion of the world were rent, 
By the rude ocean, from the continent; 

Or thus created; it was sure designed 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 


Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort, 
Justice to crave, and succour, at your court; 
And then your Highness, not for ours alone, 
But for the world’s protector shall be known. 


This new liberty found its magistral expression in Milton’s 
writings. When he returned from Italy in 1639 ‘‘ wrapped in a vision 
of a regenerate England, he definitely conceived of himself as one 


16 J. R. Green, A Short History of The English People, New York, Harper, 
1884, p. 455. William Tyndale, the most famous translator of the English Bible 
in the sixteenth century, stressed the similarity between the Hebrew and the English 
which he thought more related than English and Latin and even than English and 
Greek. “The manner of speaking (in Hebrew and English) is both one, so that in 
a thousand places thou needest not but to translate it into the English word for 
word.” <A. §. Cook, The Bible and English Prose Style, Boston, 1892, p. XI. See 
also Marjorie H. Nicolson, “Milton and the Bible” in Margaret B. Crook, The Bibl: 
and Its Literary Associations, New York, 1937, pp. 278-307. 

‘7 The Poems of Edmund Waller, ed. by G. Thorn Drury, new ed., New York, 
1901. Vol. II, p. 11: “A Panegyrie to my Lord Protector, of the Present Greatness 
and Joint Interest of His Highness and This Nation.” 
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on whom also a burden was laid, and looked forward, as his share 
in the sacred task, to the composition of a great poem that should 
be ‘doctrinal to a nation.’ ’”* This poem was never written because 
Milton soon felt himself compelled into active political life, into the 
service of God and of his nation. ‘‘I saw that a way was opening 
for the establishment of real liberty; that the foundation was laying 
for the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery and supersti- 
tion; that the principles of religion, which were the first objects of 
our care, would exert a salutary influence on the manner and consti- 
tution of the republic.’’*’ 

Milton was a man of the Reformation but he carried at the same 
time the spirit of the Renaissance forward into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In all his deep religiosity lies a new jubilant this-worldliness. 
Man and society were in the center of his concern. He asked every- 
one ‘‘to place . . . his private welfare and happiness in the public 
peace, liberty and faith.’’ ‘‘The great and almost only command- 
ment of the Gospel is, to command nothing against the good of man, 
and much more no civil command against the civil good.’’ ‘*The 
general end of every ordinance, of every severest, divinest, even of 
Sabbath, is the good of man; vea, his temporal good not excluded.’’*° 
His faith in human nature, his desire for the betterment of life was 
based on his pride in man’s reason, in the right of the individual 
conscience. He saw the great arch-enemies of himself and of 
humanity in Custom and Authority. His plea for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing in the Areopagitica culminated in the outery 
‘*Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience, above all liberties.’’** In his first Defence of the 
People of England, concerning their right to call to account kings 
and magistrates and after due conviction to depose and put them to 
death, he went beyond the declaration of the liberty of men to pro- 
claim their fundamental equality: 

18 Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson, Milton and Wordsworth, Poets and Prophets, 
New York, 1937, p. VII. 

19 Milton’s Prose, ed. by Maleolm W. Wallace, Oxford University Press, 1925, 
p. XI. 

2° The Prose Works of John Milton, London, George Bell & Sons, 1884-1889, 
Vol. II, p. 126; Vol. ITI, p. 353. 

21 Milton’s Prose, op. cit., p. 318. Milton points out that the censor uses the 
word imprimatur because “our English, the language of men ever famous, and fore- 
most in the achievements of liberty, will not easily find servile letters enough to spell 
such a dictatory presumption in English.” (p. 285.) 
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No man who knows aught, can be so stupid to deny that all men naturally 
were born free, being the image and resemblance of God himself... . It 
being thus manifest that the power of Kings and Magistrates is nothing else, 
but what is only derivative, transferred and committed to them in trust 
from the People, to the Common good of them all, in whom the power yet 
remains fundamentally, and cannot be taken from them, without a violation 
of their natural birthright. 


But his main concern remained the liberty of man, the autonomy 
of the rational being who is growing to full maturity and coming 
into his own. One may say that Milton was obsessed with the idea 
of liberty. It plays an important part even in his poetry; and its 
conception deepens as the troubled years brought the recognition of 
the problems attendant upon it. Liberty to him was religious, 
political and personal; he pleaded for liberty as the end of educa- 
tion, for liberty in marriage, for liberty in printing and publishing. 
He realized that liberty is not only an institutional but also a moral 
problem, that its concomitant is personal responsibility: the free- 
dom and dignity of choice puts a tremendous burden of responsi- 
bility upon man and nation for their every decision. The real mark 
of freedom is Reason. Men can be free only so far as they control 
their lower faculties—appetites, desires and senses—by reason. 
‘‘Tf men within themselves would be governed by reason, and not 
generally give up their understanding to a double tyranny, of Cus- 
tom from without, and blind affection within, they would discern 
better, what it is to favor and uphold the Tyrant of a Nation.’’” 

This new liberty Milton found represented in the English people 
of his time. An immense pride in their leadership of mankind rings 
through his words :** 


Lords and Commons of England, consider what Nation it is whereof ye 
are, and whereof ye are the governors: a Nation not slow and dull, but of a 
quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capac- 
ity can soar to. . . . Yet that which is above all this, the favour and the love 
of heaven we have great argument to think in a peculiar manner propitious 
and propending towards us. Why else was this Nation chosen before any 
other, that out of her as out of Sion should be proclaimed and sounded forth 


22 Op. cit., pp. 331, 333, 326. 
23 Op. cit., pp 312-315. The theme of liberty is taken up in Paradise Lost to 
be resumed with ever deepening implications in Paradise Regained and in Samson 


Agonistes. 
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the first tidings and trumpet of Reformation to all Europe. . . . Now once 
again by all concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is de- 
creeing to begin some new and great period in his Church, even to the re- 
forming of Reformation itself: what does he then but reveal Himself to his 
servants, and as his manner is, first to his Englishmen; I say as his manner 
is, first to us, though we mark not the method of his counsels, and are un- 
worthy. Behold now this vast City; a City of refuge, the mansion-house of 
liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protection; . . . What wants 
there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers, 
to make a knowing people, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies. 

. For now the time seems come, wherein Moses the great Prophet may sit 
in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish of his fulfilled, 
when not only our seventy Elders, but all the Lord’s people are become 
Prophets. 


Thus the age-old shackles of authoritarianism have been re- 
moved: a nation has emerged of free men, without kings or aris- 
tocracy, free men politically as well as spiritually, without the 
aristocracy of priesthood, all of them prophets, a saintly people, 
a new Israel. The government of this new commonwealth will 
therefore correspond to the theocracy of ancient Israel :** 


But God will incline them to hearken rather with erected minds to the 
voice of our Supreme Magistracy, calling us to liberty and the flourishing 
deeds of a reformed Commonwealth ; with this hope that as God was hereto- 
fore angry with the Jews who rejected him and his form of Government to 
choose a King, so that he will bless us, and be propitious to us who reject a 
King to make him only our leader and supreme governor in the conformity 
as near as may be of his own ancient government; wherein we have the 
honour to precede other Nations who are now labouring to be our followers. 


24 Op. cit., p. 356. Exalted passages in the Old Testament style are frequent 
with Milton. See The Works of John Milton, New York, 1931, Vol. III, Part I, 
p. 78 f., 147 f. The following passage sounds entirely Cromwellian: “For he being 
equally near to his whcle creation of Mankind, and of free power to turn his . 
fatherly regard to what Region of Kingdom he pleases, hath yet ever had this island 
under the special indulgent eye of his Providence.” But a significant passage 
shows the Catholic temper of Milton’s nationalism: “Nor is it distance of place that 
makes enmity, but enmity that makes distance. He therefore that keeps peace with 
me, near or remote, of whatsoever Nation, is to me as far as all civil and human 
offices an Englishman and a neighbour; but if an Englishman forgetting all Laws, 
human, civil and religious, offend against life and liberty, to him offended and to the 
Law in his behalf, though born in the same womb, he is no better than a Turk, a 
Saracen, a Heathen.” (Milton’s Prose, op. cit., p. 341 f.) 
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And again: ‘‘ Britain which was formerly styled the hot-bed of 
tyranny, will hereafter deserve to be celebrated for endless ages as 
a soil most genial to the growth of liberty.’’ But this liberty is in 
no way destined for Great Britain alone. It is human liberty carry- 
ing a universal message to all the nations, even beyond the bounds 
of Christianity. In a famous passage Milton saw the whole of man- 
kind watching and imitating the English Revolution: ‘‘I seem to 
survey, as from a towering height, the far extended tracts of sea 
and land, and innumerable crowds of spectators, betraying in their 
looks the liveliest interest, and sensations the most congenial with 
my own. ... Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now im- 
agine that, from the columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I 
behold the nations of the earth recovering that liberty which they 
so long had lost; and that the people of this island . . . are dissemi- 
nating the blessings of civilization and freedom among cities, king- 
doms, and nations.’’*° 

A new age had started, England was moving in gigantic strides 
at the head of mankind, under the leadership of great men, such as 
Cromwell and Milton himself. Milton knew Cromwell as the great 
leader to liberty; in spite of his enthusiastic admiration for him and 
his work he nevertheless did not hesitate to warn him, when it 

2° Op. cit., pp. 376, 378. “For who is there, who does not identify the honor of 
his country with his own? What can conduce more to the beauty or glory of one’s 
country, than the recovery, not only of its civil but of its religious liberty?” (p. 
375). As a prophetic warning of the perversion of liberty which in recent times 
has been attempted in Europe we read today Milton’s words: “For it is of no little 
consequence, by what principles you are governed, either in acquiring liberty, or in 
retaining it when acquired. And unless that liberty which is of such a kind as arms 
ean neither procure nor take away, shall have taken deep root in your minds and 
hearts, there will not long be wanting one who will snatch from you by treachery 
what you have acquired by arms . . . If your peace and your liberty be a state of 
warfare, if war be the summit of your praise, you will, believe me, soon find peace 
the most adverse to your interests.” (p. 403) In his Defensio Secunda Milton 
mentioned that “Greece herself, Attic Athens herself, as if coming to life again, 
expressed their applauses through their own Philaras, one of their noblest.” Phi- 
laras was one of the earliest and isolated forerunners of Greek nationalism. Born 
in Athens at the end of the sixteenth century he lived in Italy and Paris. He 
appealed to Milton and to the Commonwealth to help Greece to regain her national 
liberty. (David Masson, The Life of John Milton, Vol. IV, London, 1887, p. 443.) 
Milton’s reply to Leonard Philaras is preserved to us. (The Works of John Milton, 
New York, 1936, Vol. XII, pp. 54 59.) 
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appeared for a moment that Cromwell wished to make himself an 
autocrat, ‘‘for such is the nature of things that he who entrenches 
on the liberty of others is the first to lose his own and become a 
slave.’’ The hero for him—and therein lies the immense liberating 
importance of the English Revolution—was not the man radiating 
power, the leader to conquest and expansion. ‘‘He alone is worthy 
of the appellation who either does great things, or teaches how they 
may be done, or describes them with a suitable majesty when they 
have been done; but those only are great things which tend to render 
life more happy, which increase the innocent enjoyments and com- 
forts of existence, or which pave the way to a state of future bliss 
more permanent and more pure.’’ 


IIT 


If Milton can be regarded as representative of the ideas of the 
Puritan Revolution,”® Cromwell is much more than its incarnation. 
He has been called ‘‘the most typical Englishman of all time.’’ 
‘* All the incongruities of human nature are to be traced somewhere 
or other in Cromwell’s career. What is more remarkable is that 
this union of apparently contradictory forces is precisely that which 
is to be found in the English people, and which has made England 
what she is at the present day.’”*’ Cromwell’s leadership marked 
the definite transition from religious medievalism to modern 
England, to the domination of middle class and trade interests. His 
mind was a curious mixture of religious, or more precisely Old 


26 Of. Sir John Robert Seeley, Lectures and Essays, London, 1895, p. 112. 
Hilaire Belloe sees Milton as leading “the new religion of patriotism . . . , the trans- 
ference to the English image of that feeling which hitherto had attached to Princes 
and before them to what had been the common religion of Christendom.” (Milton, 
Philadelphia, 1935, p. 22.) See also Gertrude Hardeland, Miltons Anschauungen 
von Staat, Kirche, Toleranz, Halle, 1934; H. Poppers, Der religiise Ursprung des 
modernen englischen Freiheits-und Staatsideals. Die Geschichtsgestaltung des 
Independentismus, Prague, 1936; Karl Vilker, Die religidse Wurzel des englischen 
Imperialismus, Tiibingen, 1924. 

27 Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Cromwell’s Place in History, London, 1902, pp. 
116,114. See Ernest Barker, Oliver Cromwell and the English people, 1937, p. 28; 
also Hermann Oncken, Cromwell, Vier Essays iiber die Fiihrung einer Nation, Ber- 
lin, 1935; Helmuth Kittel, Oliver Cromwell, seine Religion und seine Sendung, 
Berlin, 1928. 
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Testament, enthusiasm and of a clear and rational discernment of 
the value of individual liberty. He more than any other awakened 
the consciousness of the English people as the chosen people, a 
consciousness in which every Englishman was called to participate. 
The religious enthusiasm was increased by the visible blessings con- 
ferred upon England at that time: the firm establishment of the 
union with Scotland, the consummation of the conquest of Ireland, 
the expansion of the colonial empire, the increase in the power of 
the navy, the growth of trade and commerce. Cromwell fought for 
‘*freedom of the individual conscience’’ in religious matters, for the 
‘*true freedom of the Christian man,’’ but religious and civil liberties 
went hand in hand with him, the ‘‘free Church’’ demanded a ‘‘free 
State,’’ his religious nationalism was full of modern political and 
social portent. His chosen people were no longer the Christians 
but the English, though they remained representative of the Chris- 
tian and universal cause. 

The cause for which he fought was indeed supra-national, the 
ideal of what he deemed true Protestantism and of the universal 
concern of humanity and liberty; but the interest of this cause 
coincided for him with the interest of the English people, who, in 
that hour of history, were fighting the Lord’s battles. They were 
fighting them, however, only so long as they remained true to His 
ethical teachings, a saintly people, living in the service of God and 
blessed by Him for their righteous life. Again and again the words 
applied to the English people are words and images taken from the 
Old Testament. Cromwell’s Lronsides went to battle inspired by 
hymns and songs from the Old Testament. A soldier’s pocket-bible, 
printed in 1643 to show from the Holy Scriptures ‘‘the qualifications 
of His inner man, that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lord’s battles,’’ 
contained almost exclusively quotations from the Old Testament. 
Like the Old Testament prophets Cromwell felt the immense 
gravity of the burden laid upon him, and the desire to evade its 
heavy yoke. ‘‘I can say in the presence of God,’’ he said a few days 
before his death, ‘‘in comparison with whom we are but like poor 
creaping ants upon the earth, I would have lived under my wood- 
side, to have kept a flock of sheep, rather than undertook such a 
government as this is.’’ The night before his death, however, he 
was heard to say: ‘‘I would be willing to live to be further service- 
able to God and His people, but my work is done.’”* 

28 Charles Firth, Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England, 
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With all his religious enthusiasm Cromwell foreshadowed clearly 
the coming secular nationalism. In 1656 he said that, while God’s 
‘‘most peculiar interest [is] His Church, that will not teach any of 
us to exclude His general interest, which is a Concernment of the 
Living People, not as Christians, but as human creatures, within 
these three Nations, and with all the dependencies thereupon.’’ He 
was yet more outspoken the following year when he defined ‘‘the 
two greatest Concernments that God hath in the world. The one 
that of Religion . . . the other thing cared for is the Civil Liberty 
and Interest of the Nation. ... If anyone whatsoever think the 
Interest of Christians and the Interest of the Nation inconsistent 
or two different things, I wish my soul may never enter into their 
secrets!’’ And three years before, in speaking of the wars and 
labors in Ireland and Scotland, he proclaimed as the aim, ‘‘to put 
the topstone to this work and make the nation happy.’”” 

Throughout his activities and wars Cromwell was always filled 
with a conviction that the English were ‘‘a people that have had a 
stamp upon them from God; God having, as it were, summed up all 
our glory to nations, in an epitomy, within these ten or twelve years 
last past.’ He completely identified the English people with an- 
cient Israel; English nationalism was born in the great decisive 
hour of its history by repeating the experience of the chosen people, 


London, 1925, pp. 440, 443. In the following Cromwell is quoted from The Letters 
and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with elucidations by Thomas Carlyle, ed. by S. C. 
Lomas, London, 1904. A new edition on the basis of the work of Mrs. Sofia C. 
Lomas is now in process of publication by Wilbur Cortez Abbott, The Writings and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with an introduction, notes and a sketch of his life, 
Cambridge, Mass., in 4 vols., Vol. I, 1937, Vol. II, 1939. Important source material 
on the rise of Puritanism is to be found in William Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the 
Puritan Revolution 1638—47, 3 vols., New York, 1935; and his The Rise of Puritan- 
ism; Or, the Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth in Pulpit amd Press from 
Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and John Milton, 1570-1643, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938. See also W. K. Jordan, The Development of Re- 
ligious Toleration in England (1640-1660), Cambridge, Mass., 1938; A. S. P. Wood- 
house (ed.), Puritanism and Liberty, being the Army Debates (1617-49) from the 
Clarke Manuscripts, London, 1938; and W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit oratory 
from Andrewes to Tillotson, a study of its literary aspects, London, Society for Pro- 
moting Christian knowledge, 1932. 

2° Vol. II, p. 509; Vol. III, p. 30 f.; Vol. II, p. 358. See also Vol. I, p. 187 and 
Vol. III, p 172 f. 

8° Vol. II, p. 404 f. See also Vol. I, p. 217 f. 
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of the covenant, of the battles fought for the Lord. In his first 
speech to the Little Parliament in 1653 he addressed its members :* 


Truly God hath called you to this world by, I think, as wonderful provi- 
dences as ever passed upon the sons of men in so short a time. . . . Truly 
you are called by God as Judah was, to rule with Him, and for Him... . 
Thus God hath owned you in the eyes of the world; and thus, by coming 
hither, you own Him: and, as it is in Isaiah 43, 21,—its an high expression ; 
and look to your own hearts whether, now or hereafter, God shall apply it to 
you: ‘‘this people,’’ saith God, ‘‘1 have formed for Myself, that they may 
show forth my praise.’’ I say, its a memorable passage ; the Lord apply it to 


each of your hearts! 


And four years later he summed up yet more strongly his con- 
viction of God’s guidance. The soil of Great Britain, he said, 


Is furnished,—with the best People in the world. . . . And in this People, 
in the midst of this People, you have, what is still more precious, a People that 
are to God ‘as the apple of His eye,’—and He says so of them, be they many, 
or be they few! But they are many. A People of the blessing of God; a 
People under His safety and protection, a People calling upon the Name of 
the Lord; which the Heathen do not. A People knowing God; and a People 
fearing God. And you have of this no parallel; no, not in all the world! 

You have a good Eye to watch over you. . . . A God that hath watched 
over you and us. A God that hath visited these Nations with a stretched- 
out arm; and bore His witness against the unrighteousness and ungodliness 
of man, against those that would have abused such Nations. .. . 


Gesta Dei per Anglos: but for Cromwell England fought at the 
same time for civilization and for liberty, a liberty in which every- 
body, even Irishmen, should share. It was this spirit which per- 
vaded his Declaration to the People of Ireland in 1650, which he 
intended ‘‘for the undeceiving of deluded and seduced people.’’ 
Although his entire lack of knowledge of Irish history and of Irish 
social conditions caused him to misunderstand completely the situ- 
ation in that unhappy land, he was sincerely convinced that the 
English army brought to Ireland a truly human life for all. 

1 Vol. II, pp. 290 ff.; Vol. III, pp. 11-13. Among many other passages see his 
letter to Pembroke, Vol. I, p. 321, then Vol. I, p. 511 f., Vol. II, p. 52 and also pp. 
224 ff. 

2 Vol. II, p. 21. In this Declaration to the People of Ireland Cromwell first 
drew a wrong picture of the history of Ireland, painting it as an idyllic and peaceful 
community of Irishmen and Englishmen until wicked priests instigated and de- 
luded the Irish. Cromwell was entirely sincere in his ignorance of history and this 
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We come to break the power of a company of lawless rebels, who having 
east off the authority of England, live as enemies to human society . . . we 
come (by the assistance of God) to hold forth and maintain the lustre and 
glory of English liberty in a nation where we have an undoubted right to 
do it ;—wherein the people of Ireland (if they listen not to such seducers as 
you are) may equally participate in all benefits, to use liberty and fortune 
equally with Englishmen, if they keep out of arms. 


‘‘Liberty’’ in the sense of individual liberty, and ‘‘fortune”’ in 
the sense of pursuit of happiness, both based upon the civilized 
security of due process of law: this the English Revolution of the 
seventeenth century began to establish for England and carried as 
its message to other nations. The seeds of modern secular civiliza- 
tion were planted and nurtured in a primarily religious revolution. 
The Puritans occupied in it a central position similar to that of 
the Jacobins in the French Revolution. As the Jacobins in France, 
so the Puritans left indelible traces on the character of nationalism 
in Great Britain and even more in New England. But the im- 
portance of the Puritan Revolution went infinitely beyond the circle 
of the Puritans. When the immense tension under which these 
crusaders for a new and more godly life labored, irretrievably broke 
down in the fatigue and disillusionment which preceded the Restora- 
tion, contemporary observers might well have thought the Puritan 
enthusiasm and strife in vain. But the birth of nationalism in the 
Puritan Revolution determined and still determines the character 
of English nationalism. England was the first country where a 
national consciousness embraced the whole people. It became so 
deeply ingrained in the English mind that nationalism lost its prob- 








goes far to explain his eruelties. Mrs. Lomas remarks in her note on p. 9: “Not 
only was Cromwell not behind the other men of his day but he and they were all 
immeasurably in advance of their predecessors of a generation or two before; as 
may be seen by studying the letters of the rulers of Ireland at the end of Elizabeth’s 


reign, with their triumphant relations of the ‘good killings’ 


not only of men, but of 
women and little children; their cold-blooded proposals for subduing the country by 
absolute starvation; their utter callousness in fact, as regards the sufferings or the 
lives of the Irish people.” It is absurd to justify contemporary aggressor imperial- 
ism with its barbarisms and oppressions by past deeds of British imperialism: the 
changed circumstances, the progress in our reaction towards oppression and in our 
knowledge of history and social conditions have to be taken into account. Besides, 
Cromwell’s imperialism had a liberal and liberating call, fascist imperialism denies 
liberalism and all liberating and humanizing efforts. 
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lematic character with the English. It is for this reason that 
English philosophical thought in the nineteenth century offers rela- 
tively little meditation upon nationalism, its theory and implica- 
tions, compared with Italian, German or Russian thought, where the 
problem and the problematic character of nationalism occupied a 
central position. 

From its origin English nationalism preserved its peculiar 
character; it has always been and still is closer than any other na- 
tionalism to the religious matrix from which it rose,” and is imbued 
with the spirit of liberty asserted in a struggle against ecclesiastical 
and civil authority. It never made the complete integration of the 
individual with the nation the aim of nationalism; it always put a 
great emphasis upon the individual and upon the human community 
beyond all national divisions. The Calvinist awareness of the infinite 


This “Hebraic nationalism” (Ernest Barker, op. cit., p. 27) was not only 
characteristic of the origins of English nationalism in Cromwell’s time. It colored 
all the sermons of the period. Cf. Ethyn Williams Kirby, “Sermons Before the 
Commons, 1640-42,” in American Historical Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, p. 545. 
Many of the independent sects showed judaizing tendencies, practically all of them 
expected the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth in connection with the re-ad- 
mission of the Jews to England or with their return to Palestine or with their 
baptism. Henry Archer in his sermon of 1642, “The personal reign of Christ upon 
earth,” set the date for the conversion of the Jews at about 1656 and for the coming 
of Christ at 1700. Another divine, John Owen, preached on October 13, 1652, a 
sermon before the House of Commons arguing that the Turk and the Pope had to 
be overthrown and the Jews brought back to their own before the kingdom could be 
established. “There were also differences of opinion as to the exact part the Jews 
were to play in setting up the kingdom, but it was to be an important one, and there- 
fore they were to be favored, and admitted to England.” (Louise Fargo Brown, 
The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in England during 
the Interregnum, Washington, American Historical Association, 1912, p. 24.) 
Cromwell himself favored the Jews and their resettlement in England, whence they 
had been expelled in 1290. His motives were characteristically twofold, his hope of 
the fulfillment of Messianie prophecy and his wish for their commercial support. 
The leading Jewish scholar, Manasseh ben Israel, published in 1650 first in Spanish, 
then in a Latin transiation with a prefatory epistle to the Parliament of England, 
his “Esperanca de Israel.” (For text and history see Manasseh ben Israel’s Mission 
to Oliver Cromwell, ed. by Lucien Wolf, London, Jewish Historical Society of 
England, 1901.) The question of the legal admission of Jews to England was not 
definitely settled in Cromwell’s time, although in 1657 two leading Jews purchased 
land for a Jewish cemetery, and a nephew of Manasseh was admitted to the Royal 
Exchange as a duly licensed broker of the City of London, without taking the usual 


oaths involving faith in Christianity. (The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. V, p. 169.) 
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value of every individual continued to protect against uniformity in 
civil as much as in religious matters and against any tyranny. Re- 
ligious life and sentiment in England were rarely of an other worldly 
character, withdrawing into the sanctuary of inner life and inner 
liberty. They were full of social activism, of a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the betterment of the conditions in this world, conscious 
of the common root of religious and political liberty as the founda- 
tion for a true commonwealth. The religious and liberal character 
of English nationalism determined also the peculiar development of 
English socialism in the nineteenth century, so different from the 
character of the socialist movements on the European continent. 
English socialism carried the deep impress of the Independentism 
of the seventeenth century, religious, liberal and humanitarian, but 
so also did English imperialism. 

The birth of English nationalism likewise coincided with the de- 
finite rise of the new middle classes. Both developments had been 
prepared in the sixteenth century under the Tudor monarchs, both 
came simultaneously to their fruition in the seventeenth century. 
One of the factors involved in the birth of English nationalism was 
the rise of new social forces, the expansion of trade, the need for 
new social relations and their infusion with new emotions and 
loyalties. The new classes which came to power in the seventeenth 
century saw their own activities, their accumulation of wealth, their 
search for trade and outlets for their energy, in the light of this 
new nationalism. Their consciousness of the new power which ac- 
crued to them and through them to the nation, the pursuit of their 
own happiness and of the fortunes of the nation, went hand in hand 
with the consciousness of their mission, of their religious and moral 
duty, of their obligation to mankind. The new liberalism, the new 
faith in man and in reason, the new confidence in the blessings of 
God, infused into the new acquisitiveness, into the new capitalism, 
not only a feeling of progress and assurance, but also of a dedica- 
tion to the service of something higher than individual gain or 
national interest. Continental observers often spoke sarcastically 
of the English people who seemed to serve both God and Mammon, 
and suspected cant whenever the English seemed to invoke moral 
principles. But as a result of the origin of English nationalism 
every manifestation of the English power, even if at many times 
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brutal and bent upon exploitation, as is all imperialism, has been 
accompanied by a deep moral undercurrent, fundamentally Chris- 
tian and liberal, which has been one of the most potent factors in 
shaping modern civilization. English imperial polities in the nine- 
teenth century was power-politics, but in contrast to German or 
Russian power-polities of that day, never only power-polities. It 
seldom wholly lost the demand for and the promise of political and 
intellectual liberty and equal justice under law, and in its best repre- 
sentatives may always be discerned traces of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion’s enthusiastic hope and anticipation of the establishment of a 
universal kingdom of God on this earth.” 


Smith College 


** The essential traits of the Puritan revolution—mitigated, relativized, human- 
ized—returned in the revolution of 1688, and are plainly manifest in Locke’s Two 
Treatises of Government and Letters on Toleration which largely shaped the charac- 
ter of both English and American nationalism. The humanitarian and universal 
character on the one hand, the national character on the other hand, are well put in 
the opening sentence of the first Treatise of Government: “Slavery is so vile and 
miserable an estate of man, and so directly opposite to the generous temper and 
courage of our nation, that it is hardly to be conceived that an ‘Englishman,’ much 
less a ‘gentlemen,’ should plead for it.’ With the fundamental similarities went 
certain important differences; but limitations of space prevent the writer from 
expanding this subject further here. 
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THE NATIONAL IDEA IN FRANCE BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION 


By Ropert R. PALMER 


We read in our textbooks that the French liberal thinkers of the 
eighteenth century were cosmopolitan, even pacifist, and that nation- 
alism in its modern form was launched into the world by the wars 
of the French Revolution and Napoleon. Nationalism is thus made 
to appear as a phenomenon that the philosophes had not foreseen 
and would not have approved. It is represented as an outgrowth 
of circumstances, rather than as an integral part of the original 
liberal philosophy. Liberals of the nineteenth century were espe- 
cially inclined to this interpretation. Sensing the philosophes and the 
French Revolution (in its milder phase) as a part of their own back- 
ground, and believing that the growth of liberal and representative 
institutions was the main trend in European political history, they 
saw in the rise of national feeling a by-product rather than a 
planned objective of the Revolutionary movement. At most, the 
heightening of national feeling was thought to be a step by which 
a people was prepared for freedom and self-government. 

Today, in the light of contemporary events, we are likely to see 
in nationalism the more persistent theme of modern times, and in 
democratic and liberal institutions a special product, possible in 
certain historical situations. It is timely to reconsider the relation 
of the philosophes and the Revolution to nationalism. Something 
has already been accomplished toward this end. But the subject is 
a very large one, and awaits the historian who will combine the 
pieces and reorient our whole view. This article is offered as a 
brief preliminary sketch.’ 

1 For the whole subject see the writings of C. J. H. Hayes; B. Hyslop, French 
Nationalism in 1789 according to the general cahiers, New York, 1934; G. Van 
Deusen, Sieyés: his life and his nationalism, New York, 1932; J. M. Eagan, Mazi- 
milien Robespierre, Nationalist Dictator, New York, 1938; A. Aulard, Le patriotisme 
francais de la Renaissance a la Révolution, Paris, 1921 (of which the relevant part is 
also printed in the Révolution francaise, LX VIII, 1915, pp. 193-224, 301-39); A. 
Mathiez, “Pacifisme et nationalisme au dix-huitiéme siécle,” Annales historiques de 
la Révolution francaise, XIII, 1936, pp. 1-17; O. Vossler, Der Nationalgedanke von 
Rousseau bis Ranke, Munich, 1937; C. Brenner, L’histoire nationale dans la tragédie 
frangaise du dix-huitiéme siécle, in University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, XIV, Berkeley, 1929; C. Lenient, La poésie patriotique en France dans 
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The French Revolution was a national movement from the be- 
ginning. To say this is not to accept the interpretation of Aulard, 
who saw in it the impersonal rising of an outraged nation against 
priesteraft, privilege and oppression. The point is rather that those 
who took the lead in the Revolution appealed at the outset, to justify 


9? 


their acts, to an abstraction which they called the ‘‘nation,’’ and 
which they regarded as the highest object of allegiance and ultimate 
source of authority. They spoke of the ‘‘nation’’ even more often 
than of ‘‘nature,’’ and with at least equal fervor. The cahiers of 
1789 demanded recognition of the rights of the nation along with 
those of man. The pamphlet literature of 1788 and 1789 resounds 
with clarion calls to patriotism. When the Estates General were 
revolutionized the resulting body became the ‘‘ National’’ Assembly. 
The civic oath required allegiance to the king, the law—and the 
nation. Lése-nation replaced /ése-majesté as the most heinous of 
crimes. A good revolutionary was called a patriot, and his qualities 
were called virtue, which meant public spirit and love of one’s 
country. 

Patriotism was invoked in 1789 because the course of eighteenth- 
century thought had prepared and developed it. The Revolutionary 
patriots, even when most excited, remained men of their century. 
They retained a foundation of cosmopolitanism, for they did not 
think themselves eternally and insuperably different from foreign- 
ers, nor see in their past the march of a peculiar national destiny. 
Their doctrine was not that of traditionalist or historical national- 
ism. Yet it was nationalism, if we take the word in its larger sense 
to mean the idea that a man depends for his well being, his posses- 
sion of rights, his hope for self-improvement, his duties and obliga- 
tions, his faith in a cause for which he is willing to die, not on God, 
the king, humanity, class, or something vaguely called society, but 
on his nation or patrie. And this idea showed a remarkable growth 
in the forty years before the Revolution. 

The idea could grow because a corresponding reality existed. 
France was a political unit. For five hundred years its kings had 
extended their sway over such peoples as they could, and the peoples 
thus brought together had become known as the French nation. 
They were held together by loyalty to the king, or, if this faltered, 


les temps modernes, Paris, 1894; G. Goyau, L’idée de patrie et Vhumanitarisme, 
Paris, 1902; F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise, Paris, 1905-37, Vols. VI and 
IX. 
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by the king’s sheer power over them. A network of officialdom 
spread from the capital through the country. It made France by 
the standards of the time a unitary state, a huge monolith of power 
surrounded by the chips and fragments of the rest of continental 
Europe. This solid fact was decisive for the kind of national feel- 
ing that became important in the eighteenth century. It meant that 
patriotism could be liberal. Patriots did not have the task of 
building a central authority and creating the habits of living under 
it. They had no need of such a self-conscious nationalist philosophy 
as later developed elsewhere. The French already possessed what 
someone has called the essence of nationality, the memory of having 
done things together in the past, and the expectation of doing things 
together in the future. Having their memories, they needed no 
strident assertion of their history; and having their expectations, 
they could do without grandiose announcements of their destiny in 
the world. 

Patriots were either conservatives who loved the country as it 
was, or else, and more commonly, dissatisfied and idealistic spirits 
whose aim was not to create France but to improve it. Taking unity 
for granted, they wanted the binding force to be not the power of 
the Crown but voluntary adherence. Public spirit and love of 
country were to overcome local and private interests. Government 
should no longer be a thing imposed from above on an unruly 
people; it should arise from the willing participation and responsi- 
bility of the governed. The nation was to be no longer the provinces 
and classes subject to a single Crown, as it had been in the past, nor 
yet a body with an overwhelming sense of its own identity and dif- 
ference from foreigners, as it was to become in the future, but a 
community of men whose uniformity lay in the equal possession of 
their rights, and whose activity as a nation was to be seen in a 
busy political life at home. It is needless to add that this ideal of 
the nation was never realized in practice. Probably it never existed 
in anyone’s mind in pure and unmixed form. 

The word nation was used before 1750 in an old and unexcited 
sense. It meant a group of people roughly alike, living under the 
same laws. There might therefore be a Burgundian or a Breton 
nation, but the political apparatus of the monarchy was so insist- 
ently real that the word had long been applied to France itself. A 
certain pride in this larger nation had long existed. In the Henri- 


? 


ade, published in 1723, Voltaire gave his countrymen a national epic, 
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which extolled Henry IV as a man who subordinated party strife 
and religious opinion to love of country. The nation, meaning 
France, was already thought of as a proper object for honor and 
glory. During the retreat of the French from Prague in 1742 an 
army officer wrote, as his grandson might have written on the re- 
treat from Moscow seventy years later, that it was ‘‘glorious for the 
nation and the king [read ‘‘emperor’’ for 1812] to fight and perish 
with our arms in our hands.’ We find even the Jesuits, who were 
surely no nationalists, declaring in 1737 that Gassendi had ‘‘done 
honor to his nation.’** The French were proud of their thinkers 
and men of letters. They resisted the Newtonian philosophy the 
more firmly because the opposed Cartesianism was French. It was 
said that the law of gravitation could never quite be believed in 
France until verified by a Frenchman, and La Condamine’s famous 
expedition to the Andes, where he measured the gravitational pull, 
is supposed to have won over many patriotic doubters to the new 
cosmology.‘ The French disdain for Shakespeare and other English 
writers was probably rooted, not only in literary theory, but in a 
comforting sense of national superiority. 

The word patrie was not common before 1750. When used, it 
meant the place, even the local place, where a man was born. It had 
a classical and antique connotation. Schoolboys found it in their 
Latin books and discussed it in a rather artificial way before their 
teachers. Among grown men it was practically confined to poetry. 
Voltaire, for example, in his poem on the battle of Fontenoy, after 
calling upon various Roman divinities, invoked the passion des 
grands coeurs, amour de la patrie.’ 

The change came when after 1750 the patrie began to be heard of 
in normal conversation, entering, along with the nation, into the 
vocabulary of civilian life and public affairs. In 1750 someone 
published a history of the Dutch provinces, in French, called His- 
toire de la patrie.’ In the same year an English treatise (actually 
Bolingbroke’s) was translated and put on sale anonymously, Lettres 
sur l’esprit de patriotisme et sur l’idée d’un roi patriote. The idea 


2 Quoted by J. B. Perkins, France under Louis XV, New York, 1897, Vol. I, 
p. 230. 

} Journal de Trévoux, 1737, p. 1135. 

4 Mathiez, op. cit., pp. 11-2. 
5 Voltaire, Oeuvres, Paris, 1875-83, vol. VIII, p. 383. 
® Journal de Trévoux, 1750, p. 561. 
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of a patriot at this time was more familiar than the more abstract 
conception of a patrie. The Protestants, being an outlawed group, 
sometimes declared themselves to be patriots.’ 

More of a flurry was raised in 1755, when the Abbé Coyer pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he regretted that the old word patrie had 
been almost forgotten. Only a few philosophers, he said, were not 
ashamed to use it. The old Franks, in his opinion, had commonly 
employed it in their meetings on the Field of Mars. What word 
would come more naturally to one’s lips, when ‘‘in concert with the 
sovereign, one made laws and decided on peace and war?’’ Coyer 
was clearly a liberal. He was also a nationalist. Soldiers, he said, 
should be taught that they die for the public good, judges that la 
patrie will judge them, priests that they belong primarily to their 
country, women that they should bear children for the fatherland, 
mothers that they should be glad to see their sons perish for its 
cause. People should be made to think incommon. Society should 
provide crowns, triumphs, statues, tombs, funeral orations, cere- 
monial public assemblages. These observations were plentifully 
supported by appeals to Greek and Roman examples.* 

Coyer’s discourse was received by the philosophes with high ap- 
proval. Large sections of it were reprinted verbatim in the En- 
cyclopédie, constituting, with comments, the article ‘‘Patrie.’’ In 
1788 the Encyclopédie Méthodique reproduced the article from the 
older encyclopedia. It dropped the acknowledgment to Coyer, and 
added six new paragraphs of its own. ‘‘The greatest prodigies of 
virtue have been produced by the love of country, ce sentiment doux 
et vif.”’ Harsh government enervates patriotism, but ‘‘we see, on 
the contrary, all free nations passionately attached to the glory and 
welfare of their country.’’ With this belief the makers of the 
Revolution entered upon their work.° 

Meanwhile in the sixties a number of developments brought the 
whole issue of national patriotism to the fore. The Seven Years 
War aroused considerable national feeling. In 1761 and 1762 
Rousseau discharged upon the world the Emile and the Social Con- 


7A. Court, Le patriote francais et impartial, 1751; Lettre d’un patriote sur la 
tolerance civile des protestants de France, 1756. 

8G. Coyer, Dissertations pour étre lues; la premiére sur le vieux mot Patrie, la 
seconde sur la nature du peuple, La Haye, 1755. 

® Encyclopédie méthodique: Economie politique, Paris, 1788, Vol. III, pp. 532- 
3, art. “Patrie.” 
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tract. At the same time the dissolution of the Jesuit schools raised 
the question of national education. In the years that followed, the 
conflict between government and the Parlements reached a crisis. 
And the dangers that menaced Poland showed some observers the 
value of national cohesion. 

The war of 1756-63 had no such effect as later conflicts in stimu- 
lating national spirit. It gave birth, however, to a good deal of 
bellicose and short-lived verse.’ A few patriots worked themselves 
intoafury. England, according to one Frenchman’s hymn of hate, 
was ‘‘that abominable country, that frightful refuge of the savages 
of Europe, where reason, humanity and nature cannot make their 
voices heard.’’* Such sentiments were in truth very extreme. In 
1762 an obscure writer, in a work devoted to the subject, argued that 
the French were more patriotic than the English.* The Jesuit 
Dictionnaire de Trévoux was of the reverse opinion, and probably 
expressed the more general belief."* In 1765 the Comédie Francaise 
presented Pierre de Belloy’s tragedy, the Siege de Calais, the most 
popular historical play and most successful tragedy of the eight- 
eenth century. It was virtually written at the order of the govern- 
ment, which was beginning to realize the value of the stage as a 
means of guiding opinion. The historical rivalry of the French and 
English was its theme. Its characters were real Frenchmen, not 
classical abstractions, and it imputed to ordinary bourgeois a keen 
appreciation of glory. Patriotism was eulogized: 


Amour de la patrie, 6 pure et vive flamme, 
Toi mére des vertus; toi, 1’A4me de mon Ame. 


Verses like these, we hear, threw audiences into transports of 
applause.”* 


10 Lenient, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 49-66. 

11 Mathiez, op. cit., p. 5, citing Les sauvages de VEurope, Berlin, 1760. There 
is some confusion here. The date 1750 given in Mathiez’s reference is a misprint. 
According to the Journal encyclopédique, June 1, 1764, to which Mathiez refers, the 
Sauvages de 'Europe was a satire. Mathiez, who either saw the work or quotations 
from it, presents it as an evidence of intense nationalism. The fact that it was 
translated into English may be a sign that it was intended to be satirical. 

12 Brenner, op. cit., p. 244, citing Basset de la Marelle, Différence du patriotisme 
national chez les Francais et chez les Anglais, 1762. 

18 Quoted by Aulard, op. cit., p. 49, n. 

14 Brenner, op. cit., pp. 251-67; P. de Belloy, Le Siége de Calais, ed. Toulouse, 
1787, p. 6. 
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This conservative kind of patriotic sentiment made itself evi- 
dent in other ways. One opponent of Rousseau, defending revealed 
Christianity, termed his work an Offrande aux autels de la patrie. 
A few years later a lawyer, otherwise unknown, wrote an Histoire 
du patriotisme francais, in which he showed how the love of country 
had been the principle on which the French monarchy was built. 
Shortly thereafter, in the year when Louis XVI became king, ap- 
peared a ‘‘philosophic and patriotic discourse’’ on the virtue of 
political obedience. Undoubtedly some degree of national feeling 
animated the conservative political literature of the time, for ex- 
ample, Réal’s Science du gouvernement, which Melchior Grimm dis- 
missed as insignificant because it maintained that the French gov- 
ernment was the best in existence.”* 

On the whole, however, the patriotic emotions were strongest 
among the heralds of change, especially among critics of the mon- 
archy and the church. Liberals of the day were eager, even im- 
patient, to be patriots. But they agreed with La Bruyére, who had 
said that there was no patrie under a despotism. 

We may look first to the theorists of education. When the 
Jesuits, in 1762, were deprived of the right to teach, their deserted 
schools invited the attention of reformers. Many projects were 
drafted to meet the opportunity. Those of La Chalotais, Rolland, 
Navarre, and Guyton de Morveau were the best known. Their 
general message was that education should be nationalized, and its 
object be to form citizens. Reformers complained that the schools 
were too secluded from civil life, that teachers in religious orders 
lacked patriotic spirit, that children were taught to see their true 
country in another world, and to place their allegiance too exclu- 
sively in God and religion. The old humanistic and literary educa- 
tion was condemned as useless in itself. ‘‘Why,’’ asked Navarre, 
‘*should not literary education serve to multiply among our youth the 
prodigy of political virtues? Why should so many arid and un- 
fruitful studies neglect the sublime study of duties to our country? 

15 Roustan, Offrande aux autels de la patrie, 1764; Rossel, Histoire du patriot- 
isme francais, 1769, on which see Fréron, Année littéraire, 1769, Vol. III, p. 321; 
Paumerelle, Discours philosuphique et patriotique sur la soumission dans Vordre 
politique, Amsterdam, 1774; Réal, La science du gouvernement, 8 vols., 1751-64, on 
which see Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, Paris 1877, Vol. IV, p. 289. As a piece 
of conservative thought, cf. J. N. Moreau, Principes de morale, de politique, et de 
droit public puisés dans Vhistoire de notre monarchie, ou Discours sur Vhistoire de 
France, 21 vols., Paris, 1777-89. 
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Why should not colleges in France, as in Sparta, Athens and China, 
become schools of patriotism?’’ La Chalotais held, against the cos- 
mopolitan and humanistic tradition of the Jesuits, that education 
should conform to the national character, be controlled by the gov- 
ernment, and conducted by men who, ‘‘not renouncing the world,”’ 
practiced the civic virtues that they taught, and had interests the 
same as those of their country. 

The ideas of the reformers of the 1760’s were not immediately 
realized, and indeed, though partly embodied in the program of the 
Revolution and in Napoleon’s official University, they remained 
subjects of controversy well into the Third Republic. Nevertheless, 
the secularization and state control of education increased during 
the last years of the old régime. More laymen were introduced as 
teachers, even at the University of Paris, long a bulwark of the 
church. The degree of agrégation, with examinations supervised 
by the government, was created in 1766. Elementary schools re- 
ceived a measure of regulation, to the point where village school- 
masters could usually hold their positions only with the approval of 
the intendant. Public interest in education remained alive. When 
the wishes of the French people were consulted in 1789, it was 
found in the cahiers that one of the most general demands was for 
an improved system of national education, to be centrally directed, 
and to inculeate in its pupils a knowledge of the constitution and 
the reforms that were imminently awaited.” 

As a force in nationalizing opinion in Europe, public education 
has proved to be closely seconded by the institution of citizen 
armies, or ‘‘the nation in arms.’’ This institution scarcely existed 
in the eighteenth century outside of Switzerland, but forward-look- 
ing writers recommended it with great warmth. They regarded it 
as a preservative against arbitrary rule. In republics, said Montes- 
quieu, the army must be the people. If the Poles, said Mably, ‘‘wish 
to be truly free and to defend their liberty . . . they should form a 
military nation . . .; a people will always end in slavery unless 
every citizen thinks himself destined to be a soldier.’’ Rousseau 
was of the same opinion. All three, in this connection, noted with 

16 The quotations are from A. Sicard, L’éducation morale et civique avant et 
pendant la Révolution, Paris, 1884, pp. 198-9, and F. Picavet, L’éducation, Paris, 
1895, p. 42. Besides these books, see G. Compayré, Histoire critique des doctrines 
de Véducation depuis le seiziéme siécle, Paris, 1904; A. Duruy, L’instruction publique 
et la Révolution, Paris, 1882; J. Delvaille, La Chalotais éducateur, Paris, 1911; C. 
Jourdain, Histoire de VUniversité de Paris, Paris, 1888. 
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approval the warlike qualities of the Greeks and Romans. Not 
much thought seems to have been given to the nationalizing of the 
army in France, where the tendency until 1789 was increasingly to 
make it a kind of reservation for the aristocracy. The count de 
Guibert, however, a writer on tactics, dreamed of hurling masses of 
troops on the enemy, somewhat in the manner later adopted during 
the Revolution. In 1781 a book called the Soldat citoyen was pub- 
lished by Joseph Servan, an army officer and old Encyclopedist, who 
became war minister in the government that declared the fateful 
war on Austria in 1792." 

The conception of the nation as a court of last appeal was widely 
publicized by the disputes which ran through the eighteenth century 
between the Parlements and the Crown. The Parlements, as is well 
known, were bodies of magistrates who, owing their offices to in- 
heritance or purchase, belonged to the well-to-do and privileged 
classes, and could not be removed by the king. After 1715 they were 
constantly at odds with the royal administration, whose measures 
of reform they almost invariably resisted. They began at this time 
the practice of regularly publishing and disseminating their ‘‘re- 
monstrances.’’ They had slight grounds to claim to speak for the 
nation, but, being the chief legal check on the theoretically absolute 
power of the king, they enjoyed much popularity and public backing 
in moments of crisis. The Parlements probably did more than any 
other group to build up the belief, which triumphed in 1789, that a 
divine-right monarch and a nation were antithetical entities. 

Until the very eve of the Revolution the members of the Parle- 
ments usually said, and undoubtedly believed, that the interests of 
the king and of the nation were the same. By the middle of the 
century, however, they had acquired the habit of pairing the terms, 
contending, for example, that a minister was doing harm to ‘‘the 
king and the nation,’’ or that a policy would prove ruinous to le roi 

17 Montesquieu, Esprit des lois, in Oeuvres, Paris, 1828, Vol. II, p. 433; Mably, 
Oeuvres, Paris, An III, Vol. VIII, p. 199; Rousseau, Oeuvres, Paris, 1790, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 90-93; Sainte-Foy, La noblesse militaire, ou Le patriote francais, 1756; 
J.-A. comte de Guibert, Essai général de tactique, London, 1772, and other writings; 
J. Servan de Gerbey, Le soldat citoyen, Paris, 1781, and Projet d’une constitution 
pour l’armée francaise, Paris, 1789. The Soldat citoyen is sometimes attributed to 
Guibert. On the state of the army see A. Latreille, L’armée et la nation a la fin de 
Vancien régime, Paris, 1914, and histories of the militia of the old regime by J. 
Gebelin and L. Hennet. See also G. Lefebvre, in Annales historiques de la Révolu- 


tion francaise, XVI (1939), pp. 273-76. 
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et la patrie. Such language implied that the king was not alone 
supreme. In 1760 the parlement of Toulouse declared that ‘‘the 
law, the sovereign and the state form an indissoluble whole; and to 
this precious whole belongs the name of patrie.’"* The patrie was 
put in contrast with ‘‘universal slavery’’; it involved what was vari- 
ously called ‘‘the national and primitive laws’’ or the ‘‘right of the 
nation.’’ The Parlements grew more insistent in making the nation 
the counterpart of the king. They definitely meant by it all people 
living under the French Crown. In the 1760’s they announced that 
they constituted a single united magistracy representing the whole 
country, not twelve distinct and special courts. 

Matters came to a head on March 3, 1766, at a session of the 
Parlement of Paris fittingly known as the Séance de la flagellation. 
The judges were taken by surprise. The old king entered, an- 
nounced by hurried rumors, with his chancellor and other digni- 
taries and retainers; and in the solemn formality of a lit de justice 
the chancellor read the royal speech. The king therein castigated 
the magistrates severely. It was false, he said, to imagine a nation- 
wide body of Parlements, and to pretend that this body was ‘‘the 
organ of the Nation, the protector of the Nation’s liberty, interests 
and rights; that it is responsible to the Nation for this body of law 
and would commit a crime against the Nation to abandon it; that it 
is accountable in all matters of the public good not to the king only 
but to the Nation; that it is the judge between the king and his 
people ...’’ Those who take this view forget, the king went on, 
‘*that publie order in its entirety emanates from me, and that the 
rights and interests of the nation, which some would make a body 
separate from the monarch, are necessarily joined with mine, and 
rest only in my hands .. .’’ His Majesty, the uneasy magistrates 
heard, would continue to receive their remonstrances when respect- 
fully presented, but he would no longer tolerate language in which 
submission was represented as unlawful, ‘‘or in which the whole 
Nation is supposed to groan to see its rights, its liberty, its security 
about to perish under a terrible power, and the bonds of obedience 
are said to be near dissolution. . . .’’ When the reading was over, 
the king commanded that the offending decree of the Parlement be 
eradicated before his eyes; and, this done, he departed.” 

18R. Bickart, Les parlements et la notion de souveraineté nationale, Paris, 
1932, p. 28. 

19 J, Flammermont, Remontrances du Parlement de Paris au diz-huitiéme 


siécle, Paris, 1888, Vol. II, pp. 556-60. 
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The king was undoubtedly correct in thinking that he repre- 
sented the country better than a Parlement which had obstructed 
attempts of the Crown to lessen inequalities of taxation, and was 
to prove equally opposed to the abolition of the remnants of serf- 
dom. The Parlement, however, persisted’ in its claim to be the 
voice of the nation. Its adherents, during the troubles under 
Maupeou, assumed the designation of patriots; its opponents were 
called dévots. Supporters of the Jansenists, with whom the Parle- 
ments were closely connected, were also at this time called nation- 
aux, their opponents sacerdotaux. Two favorite labels of French 
polities, ‘‘nationalists’’ and ‘‘clericals,’’ may thus be traced to about 
the year 1770. The ‘‘nationalists’’ of the Parlement, after years of 
strife in which both Crown and Parlement claimed to be the authen- 
tic organ of the nation, each declaring the interests masquerading 
behind the other to be merely partisan and factious, finally con- 
cluded in the face of a hopeless budgetary situation that they saw 
‘*but one recourse for the Nation, the Nation itself.’”° Eight days 
later the May Edict deprived the Parlement of its political func- 
tions, and within a year the deputies to the Estates General were on 
their way to Versailles, there to perform extraordinary feats in the 
nation’s name. 

Let us return to the philosophes, whose Encyclopédie was men- 
tioned some pages back. Their sentiments may easily be detected. 
Grimm, closely allied to the Encyclopedists, thought it a weakness of 
French schools that ‘‘no germ of greatness, no idea of patriotism 
and true glory’’ was inculeated in French youth.** D’Alembert in- 
dignantly rejected the charge, made by Frederick the Great, that 
the philosophes were unpatriotic.” Holbach regretted that dying 
for one’s country, under the existing order, meant simply dying for 
an oppressor.** Helvétius declared candidly that patriotism, ‘‘so 
desirable, so virtuous and so estimable a passion in the citizen,’’ 
was inconsistent with a general regard for the human race.** This 
was happily an exaggeration of the usual belief. Thanks to the 

20 Tbid., Vol. III, p. 737. On the Parlements see also E. Glasson, Le Parlement 
de Paris, Paris, 1901; H. Carré, La fin des parlements, Paris, 1912; A. Lemaire, Les 
lois fondamentales de la monarchie francaise d’aprés les théoriciens de Vancien 
régime, Paris, 1907. 

21 Correspondance littéraire, Paris, 1877, Vol. V, p. 264. 

22 Cf. Aulard, op. cit., pp. 51-3. 

23 Tbid., p. 49. 

24 De Vesprit, in Oeuvres, 1774, Vol. I, p. 317. 
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philosophic Turgot, when the French government went to war with 
England in 1778 it instructed its navy not to molest Captain Cook, 
whose explorations in the Pacific, it stated, were a glory to 
mankind.” 

Rousseau formulated most clearly some of the ideas that went 
into the making of later nationalism. His Emile was of minor im- 
portance in this respect. Nevertheless he opened it with a signifi- 
eant challenge: public instruction no longer existed and could not 
exist, ‘‘ because where there is no longer a patrie there can no longer 
be citizens.’’** The Social Contract laid deeper theoretical founda- 
tions. In all but its terminology it was a handbook for nation- 
making, for, as he said, the primary problem was to explain how ‘‘a 
people becomes a people.’’ His arguments proved of use to such 
nation-builders as the Jacobins of 1793 and the National Socialists 
of our own time. Both showed themselves aware of their ideologi- 
eal ancestry.*’ The doctrine that the individual attains moral per- 
sonality by belonging to a political society, that he is free when his 
will is absorbed into that of the community, that the sovereign can- 
not err, that the state is the determinant of right and wrong, and 
that dissent from the general will is illegitimate and not to be 
tolerated, is a doctrine which, when applied in the circumstances in 
which modern men exist, is difficult to distinguish from a very high 
degree of nationalism. 

When Rousseau was asked a few years later to suggest remedies 
for the sad plight of Poland, he presented this part of the phil- 
osophy of the Social Contract in a less abstract form. The ‘‘sover- 
eign,’’ the ‘‘general will’’ and the ‘‘virtue’’ of the earlier work are 
generally called in the later, in analogous contexts, the nation, the 
will of the nation, and patriotism. The book is not, like the treatise 
written by Mably under similar circumstances, an attempt to pre- 
scribe a definite political system for Poland. It is an exhortation 
to national awakening. Education is to give minds ‘‘the national 
form,’’ make them patriotic ‘‘by inclination, by passion, by neces- 
sity.’’ Children are to be required to play patriotic games, young 
people organized in civic demonstrations. Old Polish customs are 
to be encouraged. All citizens are to be constantly under the eye 
of the public. The Poles are to do as Lycurgus did with the citizen 

25 Condorcet, Oeuvres, Paris, 1847, Vol. V, pp. 163-4. 

26 Rousseau, Oeuvres, Paris, 1790, Vol. III, p. 11. 

27 Cf. O. Vossler, Der Nationalgedanke von Rousseau bis Ranke, Munich, 1937. 
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of Sparta. ‘‘He never left him a moment to be by himself, and 
from this constant constraint, ennobled by its object, was born in 
him that ardent love of country which was always the strongest, 
and indeed the only, passion of the Spartans, and which raised them 
above humanity.’’ By such means the Pole is to be given an in- 
eradicable national character. Poland will never be subjugated if 
its people remain exclusively and forever Polish. The trouble with 
Europe is that there are only Europeans, all with the same tastes 
and habits, who therefore care little what masters they obey. 
Modern life, education, politics, amusements, even love making, are 
at fault in not being national. Is it any wonder that we lack that 
vigueur d’adme (a phrase also used by Coyer) that distinguished the 
ancients ?** 

That Rousseau’s ideal state was to be highly nationalistic and 
exclusive is clear from his admiration for Moses, who to him was the 
ideal nation-builder, superior in some ways even to Lycurgus. 
Moses, Rousseau explained to the Poles, to prevent his people from 
mixing with others gave them a way of life ‘incompatible with that 
of other nations.’’ He ‘‘loaded them with rites and ceremonies, 
restricted them in a thousand ways to keep them alert and to make 
them forever foreigners among other men; and all the bonds of 
fraternity that he placed between the members of his Republic were 
so many barriers that kept its people separate from others and un- 
able to mix with them.’”* This tribal fraternity is only too familiar 
in the twentieth century ; to what extent it was also the ‘‘fraternity”’ 
of the Jacobin republic is a question too controversial to be more 
than indicated here. Its purpose at least was the same; for, said 
Rousseau, by this means Moses ‘‘made a wandering and servile 
throng into a body politic and a free people.’’ 

Rousseau’s tract on Poland went beyond the general opinion of 
its day, and anticipated the cultural nationalism, almost the racial 
nationalism, of our own time. But the patriotic virtues which it 
recommended to the Poles were also, as we have seen, urged upon 
the people of France. The national idea came to life everywhere— 
in a government that gave help to patriotic tragedies and took over 

28 Oeuvres, Paris, 1790, Vol. XIII, pp. 331-417. 

2° Ibid., pp. 334-5. The transition from Rousseau to the Jacobins may be 
glimpsed in Sieyés, Qu’est-ce que le Tiers Etat?, Paris, 1888, p. 67: “La nation 
existe avant tout, elle est l’origine de tout. Sa volonté est toujours légale, elle est 


la loi elle-meme.” 
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schools, in theorists of educational reform, in the Parlements and 
among their cohorts of adherents, in the minds of those philosophes 
who were still relatively young after 1750, and in the wide bourgeois 
circles where the philosophic ideas spread. 

Increasingly these bourgeois, and some aristocrats, felt sup- 
pressed because they could play no part on a public stage, assume 
no responsibilities, sway no assemblies by their eloquence, execute 
no policies for the nation’s good. Not having these rights (nor 
certain others more utilitarian), they sometimes used language 
which their critics called unpatriotic. ‘‘Where the patrie is noth- 
ing a man owes it nothing, because duties are mutual.’’ So wrote 
Mirabeau in 1782. According to another, the way to make men 
virtuous is to make them love their country, ‘‘but how can they love 
it, if their country is no more for them than for foreigners, and 
grants them only what it can refuse to no one?’’ In 1786 an obscure 
enthusiast called himself a ‘‘patriophile.’’ In 1787 the Academy of 
Chalons-sur-Marne offered a prize for a paper on ‘‘the best means 
of reviving and encouraging patriotism in a monarchy.’’ In the 
same year the intendant of Alsace reported that for thirty years, in 
that province, ‘‘patriotic ideas have been germinating in every 
head; every citizen today wants to be called on to do his part for 
the general good.’’ And Robespierre appropriately made his début 
in the Revolution by issuing a pamphlet, in the spring of 1789, 
valled Les ennemis de la patrie démasqués.”° 

Much of the patriotism of the pre-Revolutionary philosophy was 
vicarious. It sought its outlet elsewhere, because it was suppressed 
at home. Vicarious patriotism offers a clue to certain peculiarities 
of the eighteenth-century liberal mind. It played a part in the 
amazing fondness for America that swept over France at the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. Here in America, the French 
hastily concluded, were men who could be noble, who were both 
lovers of humanity and fervid and determined patriots. It would 
be difficult to match, for nationalist excitement expended on a for- 
eign country, the words of an unknown writer in 1776: 


Already the ery of la patrie makes itself heard; already the citizen has 
taken for a device this maxim, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; already 


8° Aulard, op. cit., pp. 77-8; Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise, Paris, 
1930, Vol. VI, pp. 133-6; Encyclopédie méthodique: Economie politique, Vol. III, 
p. 532. Cf. also Philipon de la Madelaine, Vues patriotiques sur Véducation du 
peuple, tant des villes que des campagnes, n. p., 1783. 
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his blood is ready to flow for the welfare and safety of his native land; 
already he is determined to conquer or bury himself in the ruins of the re- 
public, to defend liberty, that precious appanage of humanity. Every colo- 
nist is another Curtius, ready to leap into the gulf to save his country. It is 
to her that he owes all his blood; she has the right to claim it for her defense. 
To shed it without reserve is the duty of the true Republican, to whom the 
prize of liberty makes hateful every yoke but that of the Laws and of the 
Deity.** 


This is the full-grown spirit of ’93, enjoyed vicariously, and enor- 
mously relished, in ’76. 

The same kind of transferred patriotism is apparent in the atti- 
tude generally taken by liberals toward classical antiquity. The 
ancients were admired for many reasons, but one of the strongest 
was that they were patriots, who enjoyed the blessing of having a 
patria to be proud of. In the ancient republics, it seemed, people 
were high-minded and public-spirited. They all had a chance in 
public life, and could hear or deliver orations in the market place. 
Whether they fought their enemies, disciplined their children, 
assumed office or laid it down, it was always done for the good of 
their country, and in a manner befitting the dignity of a citizen. 
The priests did not point to heaven when asked where man’s home- 
land was, nor were the altars bedecked with any but patriotic sym- 
bols. Above all, in the ancient republics, false patriots were quickly 
exposed and true ones known; festivals and triumphs were arranged 
in honor of these latter, impressive tombs commemorated their de- 
votion, orators dwelt upon their achievement, and sober historians 
kept the record for posterity. For such a country Brutus did well 
to sacrifice his own children, and Cato to stab himself when liberty 
was dead.” 

Some such picture as this existed in the minds of many of the 
dissatisfied, perhaps especially of dissatisfied youth, on the eve of 
the Revolution. Throughout France there were people who had 

31 Coup d’oeil sur la Grande Bretagne, London, 1776, pp. 86-87. Of persons 
who wrote on the American Revolution several later played active parts in the 
French Revolution: Brissot, Claviére, Condoreet, Demeunier, C. Fauchet, Isnard, 
Mirabeau, Mailhe, Mandrillon. The duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt trans- 
lated the American state constitutions. Add La Fayette; and the Rolands and 
Lanthenas who once talked of emigrating to the New World. There is a correlation 
between earlier interest in America and the Gironde of the Revolution. 

82.Qn this matter see H. T. Parker, The Cult of Antiquity and the French 
Revolutionaries, Chieago, 1937. 
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become patriots of a country not their own, dmes républicaines 
wandering in an ideal world. They created this world in the emo- 
tional state in which they reacted to unpleasant circumstances in 
the real France, and they objectified it with such materials as were 
to hand, reports from America, recollections of authors read in 
school, readings of Plutarch, Montesquieu or Mably in adult life. 
In their imagined country they could campaign with Washington, 
be public spirited with Franklin, undergo the stern rigors of Sparta, 
or harangue with Cicero the Roman senate. To this ideal world they 
were intensely loyal, and in it they felt all the stirrings of patriot- 
ism. Their patriotic impulse, transferred to these imaginary realms 
because it had no other outlet, needed only the proper moment to be 
transferred back to France. The moment came with the Revolution, 
which thus began in a wave of patriotic enthusiasm (or a storm of 
patriotic frenzy) that had been long prepared. 

Allons, enfants dela patrie! What did these words of the Mar- 
seillaise mean to those who sang them in the milling streets of Revo- 
lutionary Paris, or shouted them on the battlefields of Flanders and 
the Vendée? The patrie that they had in mind was certainly not the 
old France, of which they had a most unfavorable opinion. It was 
not the historical reality beloved by conservatives, rich in memories 
and associations, intimate, tangible, familiar. It was an abstract 
thing. The function of this patrie was not to make a man French, 
but to make him a citizen. What he owed to it was not his national 
character but the assurance of his natural rights. It was a society 
into which men were supposed to enter by an act of choice, not to 
be born and shaped by a historical determinism. It was supposed 
to be created by the voluntary adherence of its members, and in that 
sense was thought to be based on contract. Faith in this patrie was 
almost identical with a claim to freedom, and was not inconsistent 
with humanitarian and cosmopolitan ideas. France was glorious, 
in the eyes of the Revolutionary patriots, less because it was France 
than because it was the first nation to recognize certain universal 
and more than national principles. 

We have seen, in the preceding pages, scattered intimations of 
another type of national feeling—of ‘‘nationalism’’ in the more 
narrow sense of the word. In this type the individual is less con- 
cerned to demand his freedom than to identify himself emotionally 
with the group to which he belongs. There are signs of this feeling 
in the reluctance of the French to accept English philosophy, in the 
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appearance of patriotic dramas that put French history in a sympa- 
thetic light, in the belief that children should be educated in con- 
formity with the national character. In Rousseau’s treatise on 
Poland these ideas are developed into a conscious and fully grown 
social philosophy. Patriotism becomes a deliberate policy of con- 
serving a national tradition, of reviving it if it is weak, even of 
manufacturing it, if necessary, by propaganda and ritual. The 
patrie becomes a thing loved for its very exclusiveness, its differ- 
ence from other countries, its concrete and distinctive way of life. 

The two types of nationalism are easy to distinguish in formal 
analysis, but in the reality of human affairs they have often been 
confused. The French Revolution, by and large, was carried 
through in the name of the first type, although its prophet Rousseau 
was, in some of his writings, the clearest spokesman for the second. 
The first type was suited to a people who, already a nation, de- 
manded a greater measure of individual liberty and participation in 
affairs. The second type, after developing as traditionalist na- 
tionalism against the allegedly alien principles of liberalism, now 
flourishes as the revolutionary nationalism of our day. It is suited 
to a people who feel themselves to be threatened, persecuted or 
unduly influenced by foreigners. French patriots of the eighteenth 
century could embrace the first type because, belonging to the domi- 
nant nation of Europe, conscious of giving out many influences and 
of receiving few, they had no need of the second. 


Princeton University. 
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REPRESENTATIONS OF ABSTRACT IDEAS IN THE 
ANTIOCH MOSAICS 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


A new chapter in the history of ideas is emerging from the excavations 
which have been in progress at Antioch in Syria since 1932. The excavators 
have unearthed, in houses, villas and baths in the city, in its famous suburb 
Daphne, and in its seaport Seleucia, a remarkable series of mosaic floors, 
some of which contain pictorial representations of personifications of ab- 
stract ideas, virtues, and forces of nature. Certain discussions of these 
mosaics have already been published, and further studies are in preparation. 
It is the purpose of the present note to bring the material to the attention 
of as wide circles as possible, and in particular to make its existence known 
to scholars who might not discover it in archeological and philological publi- 
eations. The nature of the material is, indeed, such that its final evaluation 
ean be achieved properly only by the mutually supplementary work of 
scholars of varied interests. 

Most of the mosaics thus far found are published in a volume of reports 
on the excavations: Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II: The Excavations, 1933-1936, 
ed. by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1938). A third volume, which will contain 
further discoveries, is in preparation. A brief comprehensive account is 
given by C. R. Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch (New York, 1938), and a gen- 
eral discussion by the present writer, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract Ideas in 
the Antioch Mosaics,’’ has been published in the Transactions of the Amerv- 
can Philological Association, LXIX (1938), pp. 349-363. One mosaic has 
been studied in detail by Jean Lassus, ‘‘La Mosaique du Phénix provenant 
des fouilles d’Antioche,’’ Monuments Piot, XXXVI (1938). 

The mosaics are dated in the second to the fifth centuries after Christ. 
The reader may make a list of them by consulting the publications cited 
above. Mention may be made here of the personifications of Xpiots 
(Service), Bios (Life or Living), Tpv@4 (Pleasure, equivalent to the Latin 
concept of otium), Swrnpia (Salvation, possibly Health), ’Arédavors (En- 
joyment), Advauits (Power). One of the most striking personifications is 
that of Meyadoyuxia, evidently the Aristotelian Magnanimity, or Greatness 
of Soul (cf. Nicom. Ethics, IV, 6) ; this mosaic has already evoked a consid- 
erable amount of discussion (see the present writer’s article cited above). 
Similar mosaics and wall-paintings of the same period representing personi- 
fications have also been found at various places in Syria and Egypt. 

The value of these mosaics from many points of view will at once be 
evident. They throw new light on the thought of a period in which literary 
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sources are often scanty and unsatisfactory; and, appearing as they do in 
houses and in public baths, they represent the interests and preoccupations 
of general circles of society which often did not find literary expression. 

Mention may be made here briefly of the unusual interest which attaches 
to three of the mosaics as evidence for the political ideas of the fifth century. 
Meyadoyuxia evidently represents the Aristotelian definition of the ideal 
ruler. Another floor (published by Lassus) shows the Phoenix, which is 
used on Roman coins, in imperial propaganda, as a symbol of such mottoes 
as Felicitum Temporum Reparatio, Aeternitas, Gloria Saeculi, Virtus Augus- 
torum. <A personification of ’Avavéwors (Renewal) which appears in a third 
floor has, Lassus believes, the same significance. These three mosaics, then, 
represent ideas which formed a vital part of the political theory on which 
the Roman imperial government was based. Appearing as they do in this 
form at a time when the government was coming increasingly to be controlled 
by “‘barbarians’’ (in the Eastern Empire, particularly the Goths), such 
symbols would seem to have a very special significance. Perhaps they 
represent an affirmation of faith, and a protest against ‘‘barbarisation,’’ put 
into symbolical form by the old conservative governing aristocracy, which 
now found itself shut out from power. 

Today there is more than ever a need (which was pointed out ten years 
ago by Geffcken) for the writing of a comprehensive history of religious 
and philosophical thought in this epoch, both pagan and Christian, which 
will show us the whole spiritual life of the period. The Antioch mosaics 


will form an important contribution to such a work. 
The Institute for Advanced Study. 
* * * 
COPERNICUS AND MECHANICS 
Epear ZILSEL 


Copernicus overthrew the medieval conception of the solar system by 
starting from the scanty reports on heliocentric theories in antiquity, by 
specifying the implications of these geometrically in every detail, and by 
thus furnishing the exact foundations for ephemerides that far surpassed 
the exactness of the older tables of planetary movements based on the theory 
of Ptolemy.‘ His outstanding contribution to astronomy was a mathe- 
matico-geometrical one. It is, however, sometimes not sufficiently noticed 
how far removed Copernicus still is from modern physical and especially 
mechanical thinking. A few remarks on this point, therefore, may be use- 
ful. They refer to the first book of De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium 
(1543), in which Copernicus explains the basic ideas of his theory and where, 


1Cf. Angus Armitage: Copernicus. The Founder of Modern Astronomy. 
London 1938, pp. 90 and 161 f. 
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consequently, Pythagorean and Scholastic ideas predominate. Ancient and 
medieval philosophic ideas recede into the background in the following five 
books (II-VI) in which the mathematical details are explained.? 

(1) Copernicus uses again and again concepts of value in his general 
arguments. The third sentence of Book I asks the rhetorical question: 
‘What is more beautiful than the sky? ... Because of its preéminent 
excellence most of the philosophers have called it the Visible God.’’ In 
chapter 8 he supports the statement of the immobility of the sun in the 
following way (p. 24, ll. 2 ff.) : ‘‘Furthermore the condition of immobility 
is considered more noble and divine than the condition of change and insta- 
bility which, therefore,® is more fitting to the earth than to the universe. I 
add that it would seem rather absurd to ascribe movement to the containing 
and locating and not to the contained and located, which is the earth.’’ In 
chapter 10 he explains (p. 30, ll. 1 ff.) : ‘‘The sun is stationed (residet) in 
the middle of the universe. In this most beautiful temple who could put 
this lamp in another or better place than the one from which it can illumi- 
nate the whole universe at once?’’ The sun, he continues, therefore is called 


> and he ends by quoting the chief authority 


by some ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘ruler,’ 
of oceult science, alchemy, and Neo-Platonism: ‘‘Trismegistus calls the sun 
the Visible God, Sophocles’ Electra, Him who sees everything. The sun, 
indeed, sitting on a royal throne rules (gubernat) the family of stars moving 
around it.’’ 

(2) Copernicus is inclined to apprehend inanimate objects as living 
beings striving to reach aims. Sometimes he expresses himself in an almost 
animistic way, more often he gives teleological explanations in the more 
rational way of Aristotle and the Scholastics. A few sentences after the 
passage just quoted he remarks (p. 30, line 9) : ‘‘The Earth conceives from 
the Sun and is impregnated with annual birth.’’ In chapter 1 he explains 
the spherical form of the universe as follows (p. 11) : ‘‘This form is the most 
perfect one, does not need any joint (nulla indigua compagine), . . . and 
is the most capacious figure. ... All objects strive (appetant) to be 
bounded in this way. This is seen in drops of water and other liquids when 
they wish (cupiunt) to be bounded by themselves.’’ Gravity he explains 
in the following way (chap. 9, p. 24, line 25): ‘‘I think gravity is nothing 
else but a natural appetency (appetentia) given to the parts by the divine 
providence of the maker of the universe in order that they may establish 
their unity ana wholeness (ut in unitatem integritatemque suam se confer- 


2 All quotations from De Revolutionibus refer to the Thorn edition, 1873 (ed. 
M. Curtze). 

* The idea that immobility is nobler than movement is Platonie and Pythagorean 
(ef. the well-known Pythagorean table of values, Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
45 B 5). Ultimately it goes back to the Eleatie school (Xenophanes, Diels FVS 11 
B 26). 
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ant), by combining in the form of asphere. It is probable that this affection 
(affectionem) also belongs to the sun, the moon, and the planets in order 
that they may, by its efficacy, remain in their roundness (ut eius efficacia 
in... rotonditate permaneant).’’ On the phenomenon of terrestrial 
gravitation he says (chap. 7, p. 19, line 28): ‘‘The element of the earth is 
the heaviest, and all heavy things are driven towards it, striving (conten- 
dentia) to its innermost center.’’ 

(3) Closely related to this teleological conception of nature is the 
opinion of Copernicus that objects of the same kind exert ‘‘sympathetic”’ 
influences on each other. In chapter 8 he discusses the fact that the sur- 
rounding air rotates with the earth and gives two explanations which he 
considers to be equa!ly admissible, a medieval-sympathetic one and a modern 
mechanical one. The air rotates, he explains (p. 22, ll. 18 ff.), ‘‘either 
because it is mixed with earthen and watery matter and, therefore, follows 
the same nature as the earth (eandem sequatur naturam quam terra), or 
because the motion of the air is acquired and the air participates in it with- 
out resistance, since the air is contiguous to the constantly rotating earth.’’ 
A few lines later, discussing loose heavy objects (which rotate with the earth 
as well), he repeats the ‘‘sympathetic’’ explanation alone (p. 22, line 31): 
**Since the objects which are depressed by their weight are mainly earthen, 
there is no doubt that the parts retain the same nature as their whole 
It becomes perfectly 
is the point 


” 


(eandem servent partes naturam quam suum totum) 
clear that in the opinion of Copernicus, ‘‘equality of nature 
that matters in the whole argument when he discusses flames: they par- 
ticipate in the rotation (p. 22, 1. 33) ‘‘because this fire is earthly and is 


ah, 


”? 


nourished mainly by earthen matter.’” 

(4) The teleological, half-animistic conception of nature appears also in 
his theory of ~sotion, which is based on the Aristotelian distinction of 
“‘natural’’ and ‘‘artificial’? movements. Copernicus explains the falling of 
bodies by the Aristotelian theory of ‘‘natural place’’ (locus naturalis, chap. 
8, p. 23, 1. 10). He continues (p. 23, 1. 13 ff.): ‘‘Rectilinear movement 
belongs with objects which wander or are expelled from their natural places. 
. . . Nothing is so contrary to the order of the universe and the form of the 
world as for a thing to be out of its place (extra locum suum .. . esse). 
Rectilinear motion, therefore, occurs only if things are not rightly ordered 
(rebus non recte se habentibus).’’ Obviously Copernicus fully accepts the 


*It may be mentioned that the medical prescriptions of Copernicus also—he 
was for a time physician in ordinary to his unele, the bishop of Ermland—show 
an entirely medieval spirit. For examples cf. M. Curtze, Inedita Coppernicana, 
Leipzig 1878 (Mittheilungen des Coppernicus-V ereins, 1 Heft) p. 56 ff. E.g., Coper- 
nieus thinks that the seeds of water-cress cause “unhealthy humidity” because water- 


cress grows in humid places. Loc. cit., p. 64, 15. 
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theory of Aristotle and classical astronomy® that celestial bodies move in 
circles and that this movement is something ‘‘natural,’’ whereas rectilinear 
motion belongs only to terrestrial bodies and is ‘‘artificial,’’ as it were. 

The medieval idea that everything natural is endowed with an, as it were, 
spiritual power which is lacking in artificial and imperfect objects and proc- 
esses leads Copernicus to a discussion of centrifugal force which contradicts 
modern mechanics in a remarkable degree. Already Ptolemy had objected 
to the rotation of the earth that by it all objects would have to be thrown 
off the earth. Copernicus has to defend his theory against this objection. 
He does it as follows (chap. 8, p. 21, 1. 5): ‘‘Things governed by nature 
produce effects contrary to those governed by violence. Things upon which 
force and impetus are conferred must dissolve and they cannot subsist for 
a long time; but what is done by nature is rightly ordered (recte se habent) 
and is preserved in its best composition. Ptolemy, therefore, is wrong in 
fearing lest the earth and all terrestrial things might be dispersed in a rota- 
tion brought about by the efficacy of nature. This is something quite dif- 
ferent from art or what human ingenuity can carry on.’’ Obviously Coper- 
nicus thinks centrifugal force appears only in ‘‘artificial’’ not in ‘‘natural’’ 


“e 


rotation. 

The modern answer to Ptolemy’s objection, the argument that the effects 
of centrifugal force may be neglected compared with gravity, would not 
have been entirely out of the way. Copernicus himself uses the analogous 
argument against the objection that the revolution of the earth around the 
sun must bring about parallactic shiftings of the fixed stars. There he 
argues quite correctly that these cannot be observed (with the insufficient 
instruments of his period, as we have to add) because of the great distance 
of the fixed stars (I, chap. 10, p. 30, 1. 24).’ Certainly positions of stars 
could already be measured in antiquity, whereas in the time of Copernicus 
no way was available of measuring centrifugal forces and comparing them 
quantitatively with gravitation. The lack of methods of measurement rather 
often has resulted in metaphysical explanations of physical phenomena. At 
any rate the quoted passages may have shown sufficiently how much Coper- 
nicus is imbued with Pythagorean, Aristotelian, and Scholastic metaphysics. 


A correct quantitative theory of centrifugal force was developed for the 
first time by Huyghens, one hundred and twenty years after Copernicus. 
Galileo, however, already ninety years after Copernicus, discussed the cen- 
trifugal force connected with the rotation of the earth in an entirely unmeta- 


5 Aristotle, De caelo I, 23; Ptolemy, Almagest III, 3. 

® Almagest I, 7. 

7 Copernicus gave the same argument previously in his Commentariolus: M. 
Curtze, op. cit., p. 6, Quarta petitio. Translated by Edward Rosen, Three Copernican 
Treatises, 1939, p. 58, assumption 4. 
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physical way. Certainly his explanation® is not yet correct—he thinks the 
centrifugal force must at any rate be smaller than gravitation, however fast 
the earth would rotate, and produces a would-be geometrical proof of this 
assertion—but he knows that the centrifugal effects in question cannot be 
observed for the reason that they are too small. The idea that ‘‘artificial’’ 
rotations behave differently from ‘‘natural’’ ones is not even mentioned by 
him. This is highly important, for in the last consequence the entirely non- 
mechanical distinction between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘artificial’’ movements ex- 
cludes experimental research on natural objects. Also with Galileo some 
teleological ideas still persist, but they form nothing but the general back- 
ground of his explanations. He almost always uses purely mechanical argu- 
ments when he proves his single statements and is strongly opposed to 
explanations of natural phenomena by means of sympathy and antipathy.’ 

Copernicus is interested in the exact formulation of the mathematical 
regularities of celestial movements; he is a Pythagorean, and advances not 
one real mechanical idea. Galileo, on the other hand, is a mechanist: in his 
dialogue on the theory of Copernicus he is so little interested in the exact 
details of the planetary movements that he does not even mention the laws 
of Kepler.’ He considers it much more important to support the basic ideas 
of Copernicus by new observations, to show that there is no fundamental 
difference between celestial phenomena and terrestrial mechanics and 
physics, and to refute the pre-mechanical ideas and objections of the Aris- 
totelians of his period. 

The difference between Copernicus and Galileo is not a difference of indi- 
vidual psychology only, and even less can it be explained by the mere differ- 
ence of time. Kepler, who was a contemporary of Galileo, was, as is gen- 
erally known, at least as Pythagorean and thought at least as teleologically 
as Copernicus. There rather seems to be a difference between astronomy 
and mechanies as to their historical evolution and sociological origins. The 
very first astronomers were Babylonian priests and this connection with 
priesthood was never quite interrupted; and from antiquity through the 
Middle Ages up to the end of the sixteenth century, astronomy belonged to 
the ‘‘liberal’’ arts, as contrasted with the ‘‘mechanical’’ ones. This might 
explain why metaphysical, Pythagorean and teleological ideas could persist 
in astronomy until Copernicus and Kepler. It is scarcely mere chance that 
Copernicus starts his work (I, p. 9) with a eulogy of astronomy ‘‘ which is 
the chief of the liberal arts, is most worthy of free men, and rests upon 
almost all kinds of mathematiecs.’’ And it is not mere chance that, by 
enumerating these, Copernicus gives mechanics as the last one. For me- 


8 Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi del mondo, 1632. Opere, Edizione 
nazionale VII, 221, 7 ff. 

® Cf. Dialogo, Ed. naz., VII, 436, 17 ff.; Discorsi, Ed. naz., VIII, 116. 

10 The dialogue appeared in 1632, Kepler published his laws in 1609 and 1619. 
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chanics belonged to the ‘‘mechanical arts,’’ to those which required the use 
not only of head and tongue, but also of hands, and therefore were left to 
lower-class people. It may be that in the modern era the experimental 
method and the elimination of teleological and animistic by causal thinking 
originated in those ranks of mechanicians and craftsmen. Certainly scientific 
mechanics and physics did not appear in modern times before the way of 
thinking of the craftsmen was adopted by academically trained scholars of 
the upper class, as happened in the period of Galileo. A more extensive 
inquiry, however, than could be given in this short note on Copernicus, would 
be necessary to verify this sociological explanation. 

International Institute of Social Research 

(Columbia University), New York City. 
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THe New ENGLAND Minp. THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Perry Miller. New 

York: The Maemillan Company, 1939. Pp. xi, 528. $3.75. 

This volume is the most substantial contribution that has yet been made 
to the critical history of philosophy in America, and if its projected suc- 
cessors, dealing with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, continue to 
present a corresponding wealth of fresh material and erudition, the work 
itself will certainly be one of the most distinguished products of the New 
England mind. This first volume of the series makes no attempt to write 
a general history of the ways of Puritan thought in early New England; it 
is rather a composite portrait of the Puritan mind, revealing the traits and 
concerns that dominated philosophical thinking in New England throughout 
the seventeenth century. Its value as a history lies chiefly in its exposition 
of the European origins of New England thought; in fact, the volume ap- 
plies to a certain branch of Puritanism in general and there is very little 
that is exclusively ‘‘New England”’ about it. 

Professor Miller states very well his chief aim: 


Recent writers on New England history have tended to minimize the importance 
of abstract theology and of the pulpit, to point out that, whatever the theology, 
Puritan conduct can be explained without it. This conclusion has the advantages 
of appealing to an age that has no relish for theology, and of making the task of 
writing about New England appreciably simpler. It would perhaps be unkind to 
suggest that historians, particularly those known as “social and economic,” are not 
prone to be themselves conspicuous examples of the Augustinian piety and are 
therefore the more inclined to discount spiritual motives. Whatever the reason, 
many students of Puritan journals and behavior, finding both preoccupied with 
“eases of conscience,” conclude that the essence of Puritanism was its morality and 
that its theology was no more than an unnecessarily elaborate rationalization. If 
such a view is entirely correct the story of thought and expression in New England 
should pass over the abstract ideas more hurriedly than the present work is dis- 


posed to do. [P. 47.] 


The volume is a proof that Puritan theology was philosophical; and in 
his interest in the theology, Professor Miller pays only scant attention to 
the political and economic institutions in which this theology lived. As a 
reaction against the negligence of other historians this emphasis is intelli- 
gible and useful, but a complete history still awaits writing, which would 
show the interrelations of New England thinking and doing. Professor 

1Tt is not the policy of this journal to review all books received, or even all 
valuable contributions to intellectual historiography. In order that more space 
may be available for articles, not more than one review will usually be published 
in any one issue. A list of “Books Received,” will, however, be found at the end 
of each number. 
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Miller confesses that his interest is ‘‘not to judge what was done but to 
narrate what was thought and said’’ (p. 60). It would clarify the meaning 
of what was thought and said if the reader knew what was done about what 
was said; or, which is more and ought not need saying at the Harvard of 
Peirce and James, it is difficult for the reader to tell whether the theology 
of the Puritans is merely ‘‘talk’’ or genuine ‘‘thought’’ until he sees the 
application they made of what they said to what they did. Fortunately 
the volume contains so many scattered references to what Puritans did, that 
the discerning reader readily gets a sense of the practical meanings em- 
bedded in the theological arguments. This is particularly true of the last 
chapters on the Covenants of Grace, Society, and Church, in which the social 
implications of the Congregational theory of grace become evident. It is 
in these chapters, too, that the more distinctively New England themes 
emerge. In England and on the Continent the Congregationalists had to 
contend chiefly against ‘‘papists’’ and Anglicans, and they were relatively 
on the left wing of the Protestant revolt; but in New England, with the 
Roman and English churches at a safer distance, the Puritan divines were 
faced increasingly with antinomianism, illuminism, Arminianism, and simi- 
lar movements still further to the left. The story of the transformation of 
Puritanism in New England from a defense mechanism to a working 
theocracy is distinctively American history, and though it can be read 
between the lines of Professor Miller’s volume, it might well have been given 
more prominence. However, there is still room for this story in his volume 


on the eighteenth century. 


The chief theme of the present volume is the exposition of the theory 
of ‘‘ Augustinian piety.’’ Professor Miller, on what seems to me rather 
meagre evidence, thinks that the Puritans were conscious of their indebted- 
ness to St. Augustine and even to Plato. If they were, they certainly made 
little use of this heritage. They were not familiar even with the great 
Protestant pioneers; Beza they knew a little better than they did Calvin. 
In general they were content with the academic treatises and compendia 
based on the Protestant scholasticism of Peter Ramus. Puritan philosophy 
is, technically, dialectical pietism, or, still more technically, the application 
of dichotomical method to the technology of the covenant of grace. This 
theory was elaborated by Dutch Calvinists and then imported to Cambridge, 
England, where it led to a vigorous polemic against the Aristotelianism 
entrenched at Oxford. Out of this polemic came most of the treatises used 
by the New England clergy and taught as philosophy at Harvard: those of 
Richardson, Ames, Perkins and Preston. Underlying these English works 
were the Latin treatises of Alsted, Wollebius, Burgersdicius, Beurhusius, 
Keckermann, Talon, to say nothing of Peter Ramus himself. Professor 
Miller has made the first comprehensive study of this whole body of writings, 
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and has made it available to historians of philosophy and literature in a 
form that is intelligible. It is an important branch of late Scholasticism 
that has gone largely unnoticed and is indispensable for an understanding 
of Cambridge Platonism and its relations to Puritanism. 

To most students of American history it will be a surprise, if not a shock, 
to learn that New England thought was thoroughly Scholastic until 1700. 
Though anti-Thomist and anti-Aristotelian, the frame-work, terminology, 
and problems of Puritan theology were essentially Scholastic. The physics 
taught in New England, for example, was largely Peripatetic and Ptolemaic 
until late in the seventeenth century, and it was not until the news gradually 
spread to Cambridge, Massachusetts, that in Cambridge, England, the New- 
tonian mathematics had supplanted the Scholastic cosmologies as an ade- 
quate account of ‘“‘the ordinary power of God”’ (7.e., nature), that the 
Copernican Revolution took place in academic circles and theological 
quarters. It may also surprise many readers to learn that the Puritans 
read and thought much that was not in the Bible. Especially during the 
seventeenth century there was a vigorous cultivation of ‘‘natural theology,’’ 
or philosophy, with all the technical apparatus of Scholasticism and the 
encyclopedic interests of dialectical systems. When writers like Dell and 
Webster began to protest because the divines ‘‘ ‘speak in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, and so mingle Philosophy with Divinity, and think 
to credit the Gospel with Termes of Art’ ’’ (p. 81), the Puritans defended 
their Scholasticism wholeheartedly, though not very consistently. They 
believed in ‘‘sanctifying and saving knowledge.’’ It turned out later 
that Dell and Webster were speaking not merely in behalf of illiterate 
pietism or Muggletonianism (as it was then called), but in the hope of 


se 


encouraging a new philosophy by discrediting the old learning. Especially 
in New England the Puritans defended tenaciously their intellectualism 
both in the pulpit and the classroom, because they feared more than any 
Puritan 
philosophy, as Professor Miller repeatedly points out, was caught in a serious 


‘ 9 


other danger the spread of irresponsible ‘‘revelations and dreams. 
dilemma: though its own inspiration came from Augustinian piety and the 
fruits of grace in the inner depths of the individual soul, it was forced to 


‘ 9? 


make a social order out of this faith and to transform ‘‘election’’ into a 
church covenant. 
In this connection Professor Miller makes an interesting comment on 


the relation of New England Transcendentalism to its Puritan predecessor : 


Transcendentalism might be called a remote outcropping of the same vein which 
in Puritanism took the form of technologia, but Transcendentalists could not go 
back to Richardson and Ames. Hence they resorted to Swedenborg, Plotinus, and 
the wonders of Oriental philosophy. These doctrines, or something like them, had 
been in part asserted by Puritans, and had played an important part in the intellec- 
tual life of the seventeenth century, but they had been kept in check by a psycho- 
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logical theory that only in one particular permitted innatism to flourish or intuition 
to become self-reliant. Of course, by the time of Emerson the eighteenth century 
had intervened, and the generation of 1830 could not reach across a whole century 
to recapture seventeenth-century terms; even had they been able to understand 
fully the language of their forebears, they would have found it of little use so long 
as what had been asserted in technologia was contradicted in physies. [Pp. 278- 


279.] 


On the contrary, I think the intuitional type of Platonism in which 
Transcendentalism abounded was an eruption of that individualism which 
the Puritans feared ever since the days of Anne Hutchinson, and that 
Puritan Platonism as it became established in New England was more 
similar to the Edinburgh type of Platonism, moralized and socialized by a 
strong tincture of ‘‘sensational psychology’’ and ‘‘commeon sense,’’ against 
which the Transcendentalists revolted. The Scottish Platonists appealed 
to common sense for the same reasons for which the Puritan Yankees chose 
the ‘‘common course’’ amid ‘‘revelations and dreams.’’ 

While we are speculating on later American history we ought to add that 
there is a real connection between the later political Federalism of New 
England and the ‘‘federal theology’’ of the Puritans. In his admirable 
exposition Professor Miller makes it clear that the ‘‘federal’’ theory of sin 
and redemption was the theological form of the growing republican con- 
science. According to the federal interpretation of the covenant of grace, 
a regenerated sinner could claim grace as a contractual right. The ethics 
of covenanting had Platonie roots and developed both a secular and a 
sacred myth. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Columbia University. 
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